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SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 1915 


ONE FOR 1916 ON ONE CON- 


VOLUME WILL RECEIVE THE 
TINUOUS ORDER 


Information Annual 
for 1915 


A Continuous Cyclopedia and Digest of Current Events covering 1915 
Octavo, 661 pages, bound in buckram, $4.00 Ready. 


Information Annual 
for 1916 


Will be published about March Ist, 1917. Uniform with The Annual 
for 1915, $4.00. In Press 


“A fund of knowledge, found perhaps in no other place and cer- 
tainly in none so compactly as in the Information Annual, this year 
includes several topics of which intelligence is limited. The European 
war, for instance, and its many unprecedented developments are thor- 
oughly covered, and a call for ‘Information’ is likely to save many 
minutes in a hurried search for uncommon knowledge.’ 


Editor of 7he Fourth Estate. 


Send order to your local bookseller for either or both volumes. 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 


241 WEST 37th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Standard library furniture 


Children’s room, Carpenter Memorial Library, Manchester, 
N. H. Complete furniture equipment for the entire library 
furnished by Library Bureau. 


Write for descriptive matter and information. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 


(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters 


Salesrooms in forty leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- 


tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, 
$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 16s. per 
annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Full page, $20; half page, $12; quarter, $7; eighth, 


$4. 


Special rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 


insertions. Classified advertising, ten cents per line. 
Name and address in either directory, $1 per line 


per 


year. 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine « 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


~ have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


THE ATHENAEUM 
Issued at the request of the Council of the Library Association 
Vol. 1, 1915 royal 4to., art linen XVI, 352 pages. Now Ready 


The “Subject Index” for 1915 comprises entries of 13,374 articles, selected from 420 English, 
American, and Continental Periodical Publications issued between January and December, 1915. t is 
sed upon the Alphabetical Subject Headings of the Library of Congress (under revision), modified 
to suit English practice and considerably extended. Annotations are introduced where the titles of 
articles insufficiently indicate the nature of their contents. Magazine fiction, Verse, and Essays not 
ponnseting subject matter are not included. The volume contains an Author Index and a List of 
‘eriodicais 


indexed. 
Librarians are informed that the edition of the “Subject Index” for 1915 has been restricted to 
the supply of immediate requirements, and that very few copies will remain on sale after publication. 
Sets of the following Class Lists for 1915 can still be supplied: 


CLASS LISTS FOR rors (post free). 


Theology and Philosophy, 34 pe. (March, 1916), 38 cents. 
The European War, 48 pp. (January, 1916), 38 cents. 
History, Geography, Anthropology, and Folk-lore, 32 pp. (April, 1916), 38 cents. 
Sports and Games, 8 pp. (December, 1915), 13 cents. 
Economic and Political Sciences. Law. 28 pp. (April, 1916), 25 cents. 
Education, 16 pp. (March, 1916), 25 cents. 
Fine Arts and p Ean ad 34 pp. (Second Edition, May, 1916), 38 cents. 
Music, 12 pp. (February, 1916), 13 cents. 
Language and Literature, 34 pp. (March, 1916), 38 cents. 
Science and Technology, 80 pp. (February, 1916), 63 cents. 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 14 pp. (November, 1915), | cents. 
Sets of the above Class Lists for 1915, $2.60 post free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 19:16—Subscribers for 1916 will receive a volume consolidating in one 
alphabet the years 1915-16, as well as an interim number, which, it is hoped, will be issued toward the 
end of 1916. They will also receive any re-issue or continuation of the above Class Lists which may 
be published between October, 1916, and September, 19:7. The proposed issue of monthly numbers 


is abandoned during the War. 
: Subscription for 1916 (post free), $12.25. 
: N. B.—A a yr» of so per cent. will be allowed to Libraries on second or additional copies ordered 
y them. 
: Sole Agents for the United States 
B. F. STEVENS & BROWN | 
4 Trafalgar Square, LONDON, W. C. and 16 Beaver Street, NEW YORK { 
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The Adoption of 


| REG U S PAT OFF 


BOOK-FINISH 


Assures Serviceable and | 
Satisfactory Book-bindings | 


Book-Finish Fabrikoid is the result of extended and 
successful efforts by a practical book-binder to determine 
the exact requirements of a material for book-bindings ex- 
| posed to severe and constant service. 

It is conceded by experts to be the best binding material 
or books of all classes. 

Book-Finish Fabrikoid is an achievement of which we are proud. 
| It has the merits and quality that distinguish all Du Pont products. 
Book-Finish Fabrikoid has a grain leather finish, is pliant, strong, 
does not crack, comes in a variety of handsome colors and meets the 
exacting requirements of book-binders. 


It is Impervious to Dampness, 
| Attacks of Insects and Climatic Changes 


Book-Finish Fabrikoid comes in rolls of 30 and 60 yards—36, 40, 
50 and 60 inches wide. [very inch is uniform—cuts without waste 
in paper or cloth-cutting machines. 

Sanitary book-bindings make a strong appeal. Book-Finish 
Fabrikoid can be cleaned with soap and water without injury. 
Specify Book-Finish Fabrikoid as your standard book-binding 
material. Improve the appearance of your library. Reduce main- 
tenance cost. Ask for a practical sample of Book-Finish Fabrikoid 

and convince yourself of its durable and sanitary qualities. 


State color desired when requesting samples of Book- Finish Fabrikoid, | 

—the approved book-binding material. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Works at Canadian Factory and Office 
Newburgh, N. Y. Toronto 


THE LEADING MAKERS OF LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 
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Of Interest to Librarians. 


The Kingsley Outline Studies are Indispensable Aids 
To Teachers, Pupils and the General Reader 


They cover: (1) English, 78 Outline Studies on High and Grammar School English. 
78 vols. 15 cents each. (2) History: 5 Outlines on Ancient, Grecian, Roman, English, 
and United States History. 35 cents each, except English, 46 cents. (3) Latin, 10 
Outlines, 2 on Caesar, 3 on Cicero, 5 on Vergil, 30 cents each vol. (4) Geography and 3 
Grammar, one Outline on each subject. 25 cents each. 

These Outlines are especially recommended for class use in the schools and are so 
used in thousands ‘of schools throughout the country. 

These booklets are frequently ordered by Librarians for their reference departments. 


Also The Reorganization of Our Schools 


Some Educational Postulates and Practical Suggestions 
as to the Organization of Schools 


By FREDERIC W. SANDERS, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Chicago) 

Sometime Member of the Territorial Board of Education of New Mexico, President of the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Principal of the Lincoln (Neb.) High School, 
Assistant Professor of Pedagogy in West Virginia University, Lecturer on Social Economics and 
Education for the University of Chicago, Honorary Fellow at Clark University, University Fellow in 
Sociology at Columbia University, etc 

[This book will be used for class study in many Schools of Pedagogy and Departments of Educa- 
tion. It should be found in every Public Library. Superintendents and teachers will be sure to find 
it most suggestive and inspiring. It can be profitably used as the basis of discussions at teachers’ 


meetings. 
Cloth, 120 pages. Price, $1.00 postpaid 
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Typewriter Exceptional 


for the Librarian 


THE MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


For Beautiful Work — Beyond Compare. For Personal Work — IDEAL. 


Features — TWO sets of type in each machine; hundreds to select from 
and every known language and science. Special Library Type Sets. 


Instantly Interchangeable — ‘‘Just Turn the Knob’”’ 


Visible writing. Index card writing without bending card. Special Miniature 
Type for card records and personal correspondence. Compact. Portable. 
Most Librarians use it. Catalogue for the asking. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
539 EAST 69th STREET, AT EAST RIVER NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
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Two Important 
Books by 


EARLY OPERA 
IN AMERICA 


| Pp. viti—230, D. Sve. 
Price Cloth, $5.00 net 


SUUM CUIQUE 


Essays in Music 


Pp. va—271. D. 
Price Cloth, $2.50 net 


Librarian of the Music Division of the Library of Congre 
4 


on the interesting but little known musical ae- 
tivities during the 
is splendidly illustrated with reproductions of 
searee prints and forms an important addition 
to the music department of any library. 


music. 
great men interested in music and with inter- 
esting topics in the musical world today. The 
work makes a popular acquisition. 


Special price for libraries only $5.00 net for both books 


This is practically the only published work 


A delightfully written group of essays in 


O. G. SONNECK 


Washington, D. C. 


early life of this country. It 


They deal with the personalities ol 


3 East 43d St. 


G. SCHIRMER 


New York 


Important New Books for Libraries 
ISSUED BY THE SMALLER PUBLISHERS 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY 


OPERATIVE OWNERSHIP 
By JAMES J. FINN 


Proposing a System of Industrial production, 


Based upon Social Justice 


This system would enforce a just division 
between Capital and Labor of the wealth 
which they jointly produce; remove from 
labor the brand of servitude by creating a 
real partnership relation between capitalists 
and workers; and enable industrial tool- 
users to become in part, and ultimately in 
whole, the tool-owners. 

It would afford a substitute for Socialism; do 
away with strikes and lockouts, boycotts and black 
lists, and establish peace and good will in the indus 
trial relations of society, with LABOR FREE AND 
RIGHTS OF PROPER SECURE. 

Millions of serious minded persons are thinking 
and reading on the great problem involved in the 
relations between Capital and Labor. This book 
presents the solution of that problem, and is des- 
tined to be the foundation of a movement for the 
establishment of Social Justice—the “Evangel of a 
New Economic Dispensation.” 


r2mo, Cloth. $1.so0 of booksellers or by mail 


LANGDON AND COMPANY, Publishers 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ou THE MAYOR OF FILBERT 


By Cha Charles Francis § Stocking, E.M. 
Author of ‘Carmen Ariza,"’ ‘The Diary of Jean Evarts,”’ etc 
“Of immeasurable Benefit to the Prohibition Move 

llustvated, $1.25 net. Postage, 


ment Cloth, : 
November ian CARMEN ARIZA 


By Charles Francis E.M. 


‘This is a tropical story, full of tropical coloring, 
the dripping jungle, a story of strong passion, of 
strange adventure and psy¢ il experience.”"— 
St. Louts Globe-Democrat 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $1.85 net. Leather 
cover, $2.25 net (Edition de Luxe) Leather cover, 


all gilt edges, $2.75 net Postage, 1% 
THE MAESTRO COMPANY 
Monadnock Block CHICAGO 


Life of Henry Winter Davis 


Librarian, The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md 


One Volume, 416 Pages Price, $1.50 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 
200 W. Lombard Street -- Baltimore, Md. 


The Federal Government and 
the Liquor Traffic 


Johnson, former Chief Special Officer 
U. S. Indian Service A complete history of the 
relation of the Federal Government to the liquor 
trathe from colonial days to the present. 288 pages. 
Cloth, $1.0« 


American Issue Publishing Co. 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
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A Graded Guide to 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


An illustrated descriptive list or the best approved supplementary 
reading books for children’s libraries. In all respectsthe best guide to 
children’s library books published. 

Contains a complete illustrated list of the books recommended by 
the School Libraries Division of the Department of Education of New 
York for purchase by elementary schools. 

Sent to District Superintendents, Teachers and others interested 
tree on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the books ofall publishers 


354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth Street 


THE AMERICAN NEwWs COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Deparst- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park Piace, New York. 
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VIEW OF THE CHINESE COLLECTION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, SHOWING THE METHOD OF 
ARRANGEMENT ON THE SHELVES, AND IN THE FOREGROUND THE CARD CATALOG, PROBABLY , 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ONE IN WESTERN COUNTRIES 
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No. 2 


Tue decision that Louisville should be 
the place for the 1917 conference, which is 
to be held June 21-27, was made by the 
Executive Board after very careful con- 
sideration and largely in response to the 
desire that the progress of public libraries 
at the South should have every encourage- 


ment from the A. L. A. A show of hands 
at one of the Council meetings indicated a 
large preponderance of opinion in this di- 
rection, and the hospitality proffered by the 
library and the municipal authorities of 
Louisville, and by the state authorities of 
Kentucky, offered every evidence of cordial 
welcome and adequate facilities. That the 
welcome might be too warm, in thermomet- 
ric terms, was the one fear, but at the date 
which has proved the preferable time 
for the conference, any place is likely to be 
warm, and there is little danger that Louis- 
ville will outdo or approach the Washing- 
ton temperature of the 1914 conference. 
The invitation from Cincinnati was de- 
clined with regret, but that city is on the 
wrong side of the Ohio river to be counted 
as a Southern city. While Louisville is 
not central to the South, it is convenient of 
access from most southern points as well 
as from east, north and west, and probably 
the post-conference trip will be arranged 
so that a substantial number of the libra- 
rians of the North may make the acquaint- 
ance of the South. 


STANDARDIZATION was a leading topic at 
the mid-winter meetings at Chicago of the 
A. L. A. Council, which, being open ses- 
sions, brought together nearly 200 library 
leaders who had come at the call of the 
several affiliated bodies. The Council meet- 


ings were models of what these should be, 
for the papers and reports were confined 
to topics on which decision or discussion by 
the Council was important. 


The growth of 


public libraries has been such, in the forty 
years of A. L. A. organization, that there 
is much to be said for defining standards 
and classifying, both with respect to libra- 
ries themselves and to library service. 
What requirements should be laid down 
for public libraries will depend primarily 
upon the size and circumstances of the 
community served and the income at the 
disposal of the library. To formulate such 
standards will be a difficult but worthy task. 
In standardizing library service, the merit 
system stands out, of course, as the sine 
qua non, but it is the general opinion that 
its principles may be better applied by 
library authorities than by the general civil 
service boards. 


STANDARDIZATION Of some sort is a neces- 
sary preliminary to certification, which is 
coming more into favor with librarians as the 
necessary means of ranking librarians on 
an equal plane with teachers as to service 
and pay. Of course, this should not go to 
the extreme of making the recruiting of the 
profession from outside the ranks of the 
profession—and here again is a task difficult 
of solution. Certification in turn raises 
questions of definition of rank, and particu- 
larly whether the term “assistant librarian” 
should be applied to the one person next in 
rank to the Chief Librarian or indiscrimi- 
nately to the library staff. The former 
would seem to be the better practice, for 
the term “library assistant,’ generally used 
in England, better includes the members of 
the staff. The committee on standardiza- 
tion, certification and definition will need 
unmitigated wisdom for its work, but 
doubtless it will accomplish something in 
the right direction. 


TuHat public libraries should support by 
act as well as by word such co-ordinate work 
as that of Mr. Carr's Immigrant Publica- 
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tion Society goes without saying, and Mr. 
Anderson’s letter in the Open Round Table 
presents facts and an appeal which should 
be heeded. Library work with immigrants 
has not only the direct value of reaching 
the class of people who can and do profit 
more than others from library service, but 
it has indirect and beneficial influence upon 
libraries themselves in assuring to library 
progress in the next generation the intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic support of the new 
citizens who will then be a vital part of 
the American people. Thus the service has 
a double blessing—‘“it blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” Mr. Carr’s 
words at the A. L. A. conferences and other 
library gatherings have been received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, but this enthusiasm 
has not realized itself in the support of the 
publications of his society thru direct or- 
ders from libraries, to the extent that should 
be. Unfortunately this is not the first time 
when demands from the library world for 
needed helps have been met, with the result 
that the demand failed to materialize. 
Some years ago librarians plead with pub- 
lishers to put certain books in special de- 
sirable bindings for library use; the pub- 
lishers tried it, and found that the library 
orders did not at all correspond to their 
alleged wants. There was another instance 
of the endeavor on the part of a newspaper 
to supply copies printed on better paper, 
but this proved futile for the same reason. 
Professionally, we seem a little prone to 
ask for things and then forget to buy them 
when they are produced. 


In obedience to a Senate resolution the 
Senate Committee on Printing has pre- 
sented a bill and report on public docu- 
ments, looking toward economy and effi- 
ciency, which bill takes the place of the 
more detailed bill hitherto discussed in the 
A. L. A. Public Documents Round Table. 
The reports of executive departments are 
limited to two volumes and of bureaus to 
one volume, appended documents being rele- 
gated to separate publication if required, 
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but these executive reports are still to be in- 
cluded in the Congressional numbered series. 
A valuation scheme is adopted as an alter- 
native optional to each member. The two 
Committees on Printing are to become in a 
measure Printing Boards, with authority to 
curb extravagant printing and authorize re- 
prints when needed. Leave to print in the 
Congressional Record is abolished or limit- 
ed. All government publications, except 
administrative or confidential documents, 
are to be at the service of all depositories, 
but the Printing Committee is given power 
to permit selection by depositories. The 
Senate and House document and folding 
rooms, an unnecessary duplication, seem 
still to be retained, and the bill does not 
otherwise meet the full requirements of 
economy and efficiency. But in the main it 
seems in the right direction and its passage 
is more likely than if it contained ampler 
and more satisfactory provision. 


Tue Carnegie library gifts for 1916, ex- 
clusive of those from the British fund, foot 
up two and a quarter millions, providing for 
eighty buildings from new gifts and nine 
from additions to previous gifts. This 
brings the total of Mr. Carnegie’s library 
generosity, thru the Carnegie Corporation, 
to over sixty-five million dollars, providing 
for 2865 library buildings in the United 
States, Canada and other countries outside 
the British Isles. As has frequently been 
pointed out, the Carnegie library building 
forms so central and notable a feature of 
many American towns that the first in- 
quiry of a visitor is often for a Carnegie 
Library. Mr. Carnegie’s method of giving 
in the library and other fields, has had the 
good effect of stimulating public support, 
and tho there are some cases where a 
community has failed to meet its contract 
obligations, they are comparatively few. 
Doubtless his generosity has also done much 
to direct the generosity of others in library 
channels, and last year, as we pointed out 
in the November issue, was notable for 
large and generous gifts to many libraries. 
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THE COUNTY LIBRARY* 


By Josepn L. Wueecer, Librarian, Reuben McMillan Library, Youngstown, O. 


Tue rural life movement, which became 
evident in the establishment of Roosevelt's 
Country Life Commission, six or eight 
years ago, has become so broad and so 
deep as to be virtually a quiet revolution, 
a renaissance, with effects as far reaching 
as the renaissance of art, literature and 
civilization that swept over Europe four 
hundred years ago. 

The farmer and rancher wants a larger, 
more varied life than he has had, and he 
is going after it. He wants his neighbors 
to talk to him of other things than crops 
and village gossip; schools which will give 
his children a start toward real life; music, 
drama and recreation that will satisfy him 
with healthy diversion; art, literature and 
spiritual church influence that will open 
his mind and soul, as they do for his city 
cousin. The country dweller knows these 
needs and intends to supply them for him- 
self. From this point of view the present 
rural awakening appears almost unique, 
for never has so large and distinct a group 
of people analyzed itself and with one ac- 
cord attempted to better its own social con- 
ditions, by constructive methods. 

In such a movement as this the county 
library system can play a part whose pos- 
sibilities are varied and powerful. More 
than half the people in the United States 
live in rural districts and small commu- 
nities. Tho there are a few thousand small 
free libraries in existence, to serve these 
50,000,000 people, it will be many years 
before even the larger part will create and 
properly maintain their own individual 
local libraries. Even in Ohio, a state rank- 
ing high in educational affairs, there are 
a multitude, thousands, of small towns, vil- 
lages and cross-road neighborhoods which 
have no book distributing agencies. which 

borrow no books from the state, and whose 
total of privately owned books is pitifully 
small. 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Ohio Library 
Association, Cincinnati, October 5, 1916; illustrated 
with lantern slides and films 


Therefore if there is any virtue in books 
and in library service, and if, as a pro- 
gram of social development, this book ser- 
vice should become universal as soon as 
possible, it would be difficult to discover 
any better means to this end than to pro- 
vide each state with an adequate county 
library law, which will encourage and al- 
most guarantee action by each county. 
What the agricultural agent or farm ad- 
visor can do for the betterment of crops 
and farming methods, the county librarian 
can do in stimulating intellectual pursuits, 
and furnishing the consequent cultural ma- 
terial for those who live in the country. 

Library activities begin with the pur- 
chase and circulation of books. Imagine 
for a moment the further possibilities of 
a central agency, not so far removed in 
personnel or location but that the cross- 
roads may frequently come in touch with 
it, which beside loaning books, is circu- 
lating magazines, carrying on a reference 
and study club service, encouraging new 
eroups to undertake reading and study, and 
suggesting topics and books. It might 
eventually be supplying musical scores 
musie records for mechanical pianos and 
phonographs, loaning the phonographs for 
entertainments and programs in the coun 
try towns, providing unmounted, mounted 
and even framed pictures which schools 
may borrow for class room work, or which 
the far-off farmer may hang upon his 
valls for two or three weeks at a time, and 
sending out films and a motion picture ma- 
chine that can be used by every community 
in the county instead of by only one group 
of people. 

Such possibilities, whose accomplishment 

so much needed, fall more easily and 
more economically within the functions of 
i county library than under any other 
organization. Many of them are already 
being realized in distant California, and 
nothing prevents their ultimate accom- 
plishment everywhere except proper organ- 
ization and adequate but inexpensive sup- 
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port. The county library most nearly 
approaches the ideal system for all of this 
varied work. 

The county system has obvious advan- 
tages over the state or commission system, 
and especially over any system of small, 
independent and local libraries. The object 
of any library service is to reach as many 
people, with as many books, at as low a 
cost as possible. The state system, in spite 
of its many good features, means too great 
a distance, too remote a personal acquaint- 
ance between headquarters and local cus- 
todians, too difficult and delayed communi- 
cations and shipments, and most of all, it 
means that the organization, initiative, and 
financing are in the hands of a few per- 
sons, some of whom are politicians, rather 
than in the hands or more directly under 
the control of local taxpayers and the peo- 
ple who use the books. Far from having 
only a theoretical significance, this means 
and tends to mean always that the amount 
of money raised by a single complete state 
tax, as in New York, whose central state 
system stands well in the lead, will be small 
as compared with the sum of the separate 
county library levies which are possible 
and which the people will gladly vote and 
pay, under the proper law. 

The county unit brings the trained 
central librarian and staff in frequent, per- 
haps weekly contact with the local cus- 
todian and even some of the patrons. The 
farmer who does not find the desired book 
at the local branch or station, can use the 
telephone to reach the county headquarters, 
and can, voice to voice, explain his needs 
and listen to the information that may be 
looked up for him, or be told that the book 
which he needs will reach him by parcel 
post the next morning. The state system 
cannot give such service. Therefore, in 
spite of the advantage of a state system 
the county system is superior in two very 
vital features, finance and facility of opera- 
tion. With the aid of a central state library 
for occasional emergencies, it is fairly 
complete. 

Before comparing the county system 
with the independent local system, it would 
be logical to describe the county system 
itself. To avoid misunderstanding I will 
preface this with the opinion that no coun- 
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ty library law can be thoroly successful 
unless it provides that townships or other 
taxing units which already maintain or 
shall in future elect to maintain their own 
library service shall have that privilege, 
and may be exempted from paying their 
portion of the county tax. And further- 
more local libraries should be able to re- 
ceive some of the service of the county 
system, if they so desire and will pay for it. 

The county library idea is as follows: 
A county levying a tax on the whole popu- 
lation. An administrative headquarters at 
the county seat or largest town or largest 
library in the county. Books sent out in 
varying numbers to many branches or sta- 
tions. Part or all of the books changed at 
frequent intervals from one point to an- 
other, in the way which will serve the 
greatest number. Stations located in stores, 
schoolhouses, village halls, residences, or 
wherever numbers of people can easily 
reach them, and without having to erect 
nor, generally, to rent rooms or buildings. 
Administration of the county unit in the 
hands of a trained librarian. Stations 
entrusted to volunteers, or perhaps a small 
recompense given in larger stations. 

Four great features of such a system 
stand out prominently. Money is not 
wasted on buildings or their upkeep, but is 
spent on books and service. No library 
accumulates a stock of “dead” books; every 
book is sent from one station to another 
until worn out in actual service. Every 
citizen is reached, theoretically, and can 
secure the book which he wishes in due 
time. The readers in each community who 
wish special books and the better class 
of non-fiction of a more expensive type. 
are able to get them, for one three or four 
dollar book of travel, for instance, in the 
whole county, will eventually reach anyone 
who wishes it. 

The very features which have just been 
enumerated are the ones in which the 
county system excels the local independent 
system. Some of the possible weaknesses 
of the county system are mentioned later 
on in the discussion of means to eliminate 
them. With the local system, the first 
effort is toward a building, or, to use the 
expressive title given by Miss Downey, a 
“dinkey little building.” A library is not 
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a building, so much as it is books and 
service, and we must remember the good 
point made by some librarian, that service 
counts 75%, books 20% and the building 
only 5%. To one who was “raised” in 
Massachusetts, however, and who spent his 
schoolboy afternoons in the privileged de- 
lights of one of these little buildings, in 
which and in whose work every citizen 
took a deep personal pride and interest, 
there appear certain good features even in 
this local initiative and sense of ownership, 
this foolish little local pride, if you will. 
It is simply a revolt against a form of 
benevolent paternalism that may crop out in 
the county system unless guarded against. 

Sufficient to say that even with the 
county plan, buildings are perfectly pos- 
sible, and indeed local branch buildings 
under the county plan are in existence. The 
point of importance is, that instead of wait- 
ing for years to have a building, and then 
spending its good money on building and 
upkeep, a community may with a few dol- 
lars have the use of a great many books. 
There is a tremendous saving of duplicated 
overhead costs, such as in the selection, 


purchase, accession, classifying, cataloging 


and handling of books, and the general 
supervision of the work. There is an im- 
mense saving in duplicated book stock, 
especially of the more expensive and 
specialized books, encyclopedias and refer- 
ence works. In addition to having the 
service of some local custodian, the village 
working under the county plan has the 
benefit of the knowledge, inspiration and 
leadership of the county librarian and her 
assistants, which the village library could 
otherwise enjoy only if there were a state 
system, and then much less frequently and 
intimately. 

One of the misfortunes of the small local 
library is its chronic inability to purchase 
more than a handful of even the best 
novels, the most valuable works of history, 
science, and economics, and the most re- 
freshing and inspiring essays, poetry and 
drama. At the same time the shelves are 
cumbered with yards of dusty volumes, 
many of which are unopened for a decade. 
While any county library would be sure 
to buy a certain proportion of “dead ones,” 
in a year’s time, it is evident that with only 
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one copy of a book in uncertain demand 
bought to cover a dozen or a score of sta- 
tions, no serious mistake would often be 
made, and with that one book being placed 
in each successive station, where it would 
have to undergo the eager scrutiny and 
the handling of many patrons, it would 
eventually be pretty well used. Conse- 
quently the tendency would be to wear out 
every book in actual service, and to re- 
place it only as needed. There can be no 
more economical type of library service 
than this. 

The county system tends further to place 
distributing points more thickly over a 
given territory. While the people of a 
large village or town might in time under- 
take to establish a collection of books, the 
small village and the community which 
centers about a single remote country store 
or residence would seldom venture it. 
Millions of people live in just such small 
neighborhoods, and are ‘not reached by 
local library service. The county system 
in time reaches them with a station, and it 
can immediately reach them by telephone 
and parcel post service if they wish it. 

The county library plan has been estab- 
lished in several states, but outside of Ohio, 
Oregon and California, has not as yet made 
sufficient headway to require mention in 
this paper, which aims more especially to 
point out the features of the California 
system that offer a contrast to those in 
Ohio. 

The Ohio county library law was passed 
on April 26, 1898, eighteen years ago, on 
the occasion of the establishment of the 
pioneer county library in the world, the 
Brumback Library at Van Wert. To-day, 
eighteen years later, there are, I believe 
six counties in Ohio levying a county library 
tax, and the combined revenue totals prob- 
ably not much over $50,000, exclusive of 
the Cincinnati-Hamilton County Library. 
The first California law passed in 1908. 
The present law took effect February 25, 
i911. Thirty-three of the fifty-eight coun- 
ties in California have the library service, 
and these comprise nearly nine-tenths of 
the area of the state. Their combined re- 
ceipts for the present year total $421,088. 
They operate more than 1500 branches or 
stations and possess half a million volumes. 
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During the quarter ending last December, 
they circulated nearly half a million books. 
In California the county system was pre- 
ceded by a state traveling library service. 
The difficulties in any state system were 
accentuated there by the immense distances, 
and tho many books were loaned to all sec- 
tions, the results were so small as compared 
with the more localized system that the 
state system was considered almost a 
failure. 

So great has been the success of the work 
in California, that it has attracted the at- 
tention of the whole world. After five 
years the first novelty of such a system 
must have partially worn off, and yet the 
enthusiasm of the library workers, the 
patrons, the general public and even the 
county officials seems to grow and grow. 
At the Exhibit of the American Library 
Association last year, nothing attracted so 
much attention nor gave so much inspira- 
tion to library workers outside of cities, 
as the enormous map of California, with 
58 counties outlined. Thousands of people 
stopped to study this map. [Every county 
which had organized the Library service 
was painted yellow. Every addition was 
made the occasion for the arrival of the 
painter, and as he colored one more por- 
tion of the map there was the rejoicing 
that cometh from good deeds. Yet this 
rejoicing is ever continuous thruout the 
state, for it is felt by the lonely dwellers 
on the ranches and in the mountain valleys, 
when each new station is established. 

It may be well to point out some of the 
more specific contrasts between the Ohio 
and California laws and methods. First 
as to the initiative that must always pre- 
cede the establishment of a library. The 
California law specifies a county library 
organizer, whose only duties are to secure 
this result. Ohio has no provision of the 
kind, tho there seems to be no reason why 
the state library organizer cannot go as far 
in this direction as seems feasible. Neither 
state makes any provision for the people 
of a county, either by petition or vote, to 
show their desire or lack of desire to have 
the system, or to bring any pressure to 
bear on a board of indifferent commision- 
ers. One other state, at least, provides 
that 20 per cent. of the registered voters 
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by signing a petition, can secure action by 
their commissioners. 

As for finances, California allows up to 
a whole mill, while the Ohio maximum is 
half a mill. There seems to be more like- 
lihood of some of the western counties ap- 
proaching their limit, tho it is twice as 
high, than there does of any Ohio county. 
In many of the counties there, the tax 
has been raised year after year, thru the 
satisfaction of the people with their serv- 
ice, and the interest and approval of the 
supervisors, and without any protest. 
Neither state, and I believe no other state, 
provides for a minimum tax for its county 
libraries, and this may account for the fact 
that even in California there are one or 
two counties which have been organized 
for the work but have not taken it up 
immediately. 

One of the features of the California 
law which possibly has meant greater suc- 
cess there than in Ohio, is the fortunate 
flexibility which it allows in the relations 
between various units of local government 
and library service. In Ohio it might be 
possible for an energetic person to create 
a strong and outspoken demand among the 
najority of county residents, and thereby 
bring his commissioners to the point of 
acting. But in many counties in Ohio this 
can never mean establishment, much less 
any great success in operation. In the ma 
jority of counties here there are public 
libraries in existence, which under the 
present law would be automatically swal- 
lowed up by the passage of a commis 
sioners’ resolution and tax levy. None 
will wonder that they cannot be enthusi- 
astic over the plan, nor that their objec- 
tions will prevent establishment. The 
California law exempts every political unit 
which is already levying a library tax, un- 
less the town, city or village may freely 
and of its own choice, elect to become a 
part of the larger system. Or it can ar- 
range to pay the county system for cer- 
tain specific service to supplement its own 
work, and thereby retain its autonomy. 

Where a public library exists at the 
county seat, section 16 of the California 
law provides that it may contract with the 
county to act as the county library, two 
separate taxes being levied without over- 
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lapping, and the administration centering 
in one building and librarian. The Ohio 
law allows for such a contract between the 
county and a public library at the county 
seat but makes no provision to avoid the 
duplicated tax. This again is a weakness 
in the Ohio law which embarrasses many 
counties, for city or county may easily be- 
come suspicious that it is being taxed 
double. It is simple enough to regulate the 
service so that the city will receive the full 
return from its share of the county money, 
but the city ought not to be included in the 
county tax. 

The California law even provides that 
one whole county may contract with an- 
other to carry on its service. There are 
counties in Ohio where such an arrange- 
ment would be of great benefit. Take the 
case of two adjoining counties, where the 
county seat of one is accessible by steam 
and electric lines to most of the towns in 
the second county, and where there is a 
good sized public library or a county li- 
brary already in operation. There is no 
reason, except sentiment, for creating the 
expense of a separate headquarters, 
separate salary for librarian, duplicated 
book stock and all the rest. A mere im- 
aginary boundary ought not to make such 
an extravagance possible. Sacramento, 
California, operates its own public library, 
operates the Sacramento County Library, 
and then reaches across an intervening 
distance of eighty miles and operates the 
work in Plumas county, a mountainous and 
sparsely settled territory. Every resident 
of these three territories has the benefit of 
the large book stock at Sacramento, and all 
the work comes under one administration 
head. 

The contract system presents so many 
features that it deserves an hour or two 
all by itself, especially by any who would 
see the Ohio law improved. There are 
many library workers in Ohio who feel 
that the greatest weakness of the present 
law is its lack of flexibility, and any pro- 
vision for such co-operation as may often 
be very desirable. 

In California, I should take pains to men- 
tion, the county librarians and some of 
the state library officials are strongly of 
the opinion that the operation of county 
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work by a public library is not satisfactory, 
and an effort was made to secure the repeal 
of section 16 of the law. This was opposed 
by the public library workers of the state, 
who claimed that the law should remain 
in its permissive form. It is difficult to de- 
cide on the real merits of the case. The 
county workers felt, and sincerely, I be- 
lieve, that the service given under contract 
was very much inferior to that which 
would have come in the contract counties 
if they had been under the guidance of 
librarians who had no other interest than 
the county service. On the other hand 
the public library workers felt that there 
was an attempt to absorb everything into 
what was unhappily termed the “state 
machine.” 

The fact is that in some of the contract 
libraries the county work is going on very 
successfully. To all appearances such a 
county as Alameda is receiving service of 
the highest type, economical, thoro and 
thoroly interested, and the people outside 
of Oakland, beside greatly benefiting by 
the Oakland plant and work, are using 
Oakland books, pictures and music. It is 
fact that in certain other counties 
the contract work is not up to the possi- 
bilities, by any means. In one county this 
has been so marked that the county com- 
missioners have recently cancelled the con- 
tract after the required six months’ notice. 

Therefore we are confronted with two 
contradictory conditions. The answer may 
be this: that in itself the present permissive 
law is an excellent thing; that in the hands 
of the right person the county library work 
will flourish, but that a poor librarian, 
whether he be handling both types of work 
or only one, can prevent the success of the 
plan by his own shortcomings. Surely 
any county law should provide for eco- 
nomical co-operation of this sort, but very 
likely the law should be more specific as 
to the workings of the system and the re- 
sults secured. In one California contract 
library the county books are not even held 
as the property of the county, but are 
simply added to the stock of the public li- 
brary at the county seat, as I understand it. 

“Another very important phase of the 
consolidation, is the combination under 
the county library of any school district 
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libraries which may wish to unite. The 
district school board of trustees, or the 
high school board of any high school dis- 
trict, may transfer the district school (li- 
brary) fund to the county library fund. 
It may also transfer its books and other 
property. On receipt of notice to this effect 
the county superintendent must transfer 
this money from his county school fund to 
the county library fund. Out of 2589 
school districts in California, 558 have al- 
ready followed this procedure, and with 
very satisfactory results. When school 
work gives rise to the actual necessity of 
books, a plan which provides for such 
pooling of funds and consequent larger 
book stock can hardly help being successful. 
One school of six teachers received during 
its third year of county library service over 
seven hundred books, altho its own fund 
had only amounted to fifty dollars. The 
smallest rural school received not less than 
one hundred books.” 

One final feature of the California law 
deserves notice. The county librarian must 
have had special training and experience, 
and must undergo what is virtually a civil 
service examination, tho instead of being 
conducted by the typical sort of examiners, 
it is given by the State Librarian and the 
librarians of the two largest public li- 
braries in California. Nearly everyone 
would grant that the success of the actual 
field work which is being done in Califor- 
nia, the service which the individual bor- 
rower is receiving, is due to this high type 
of professional work which is specifically 
afforded under the law. Theoretically the 
holders of these important positions are ap- 
pointed for their qualifications alone. The 
local politician and good-hearted friends 
cannot influence the county commissioners 
to appoint anyone here who is not a com- 
petent librarian. The opinion of the of- 
ficials at the State Library as to the com- 
parative qualifications of those who are 
eligible, is also offered to the county com- 
missioners, and of course is worth very 
much. 

That even in California the workers find 
problems of financing, organization and de- 
tail work will be readily understood. The 
state law for them provides that at least 
once a year they shall meet to discuss ways 
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and means and to take steps for such 
further enlargement of their work as may 
seem possible. Every county librarian is 
required to attend. At their last meeting 
they discussed a variety of subjects which 
cannot help interesting any library worker. 
Among them were the following: 

Why the service is not equal in every part 
of the county. 

Why it was not a success to start the 
service for schools before the general service 
was well started. 

Why elementary school districts were not 
urged to join the county free library. 

Why the county farm adviser branch was 
discontinued. 

Plans for farm adviser co-operation. 

How the main office housing problem is not 
solved. 

How the problem of the Carnegie gift to 
the county for a branch in an unincorporated 
town is still not solved. 

Why documents are not handled by some 
county free libraries. 

In Ohio, it need not be repeated except 
to get a new starting point, the great diffi- 
culty has been to secure establishment, and 
there is a wide belief that this in turn is 
due to the state law. In Mahoning county, 
for instance, we place the matter before the 
commissioners, asking for a tax which 
amounts to only about thirteen cents per 
capita for the first year. They agree that 
it is a good plan, a good service, something 
that the people would like, and so on. But 
they take no action. They say, let the 
people demand this, and then we will con- 
sider it. Surely that is a logical reply. 

What then is the next step? We can 
go out into the county with a petition and 
secure signers for it. We can go to meet- 
ings of granges, churches, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, and other taxpayers, and easily get 
them to approve of the plan and of the 
small tax. In Mahoning county the county 
school superintendent allowed space in the 
school building at the county fair for an 
exhibit of books, maps and posters, ex- 
plaining what the system could do for the 
country dweller. It is an easy matter to 
get public interest and support for such a 
good thing as the county system, but that 
is not the end. 

New York provides that on petition of 
twenty taxpayers the matter shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters at the next election, 
and a majority vote shall be final. Montana 
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provides that twenty per cent. of the voters 
may sign a petition and that the commis- 
sioners then may establish the service. 

What we need, perhaps, is a clause which 
definitely provides that the commissioners 
may establish the service when they so 
choose, but in the event that they do not 
choose, the matter shall be submitted to the 
voters at a regular election, upon petition 
of say a hundred taxpayers living outside 
of large cities, and on a majority of votes 
being cast in favor of it, the commission- 
ers shall be obliged to pass a resolution of 
establishment, and levy a minimum tax of 
two-tenths of a mill on all property lying 
outside of towns or political subdivisions 
that already are taxing themselves for 
library service. 

This will bring action, decent support, 
and will do away with any antagonism 
from existing public libraries which natu- 
rally fear losing their own lives under the 
present law. In Mahoning county we have 
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Tue January meeting of the New York 
Library Club, held in the Brooklyn Museum, 
was planned to follow up this statement 
made in the last report of the club’s art 
committee : 


“All too often our collections and our aid 
constitute not an inspiration to consciously 
directed effort, but a sort of pons asinorum 
for untrained designers driven to speed in a 
hunt for the novel. It is acase of . . . in- 
sufficient mental and technical training and 
discipline. The only hope for this is in modi- 
fication of educational ideas and in a change 
of attitude toward life. Our influence 
can in the main be only indirect. Let us hope 
that we may do our little part.” 


The question was discussed in the only 
right way—with those who have a better 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
matter than we librarians. 

A summary of the addresses follows. 
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no other public library than our own, which 
is at the county seat and which has a fairly 
large book stock, a good building, and many 
of the items which would be needed for the 
overhead work of a county system. But 
there is no action, even in our case. Cer- 
tainly where local public libraries are not 
interested or are even opposed, there can 
be no great progress under the present law. 

Ohio needs a great, widespread, active, 
well supported county library service just 
as much as California. It is not to be be- 
lieved that a rich, thickly populated, well 
educated state like Ohio can continue to 
leave any obstacles in the way of this 
achievement. The men and women who 
live on the farms of Ohio, too remote to 
conveniently use present libraries, and 
there are millions of such men and women, 
deserve the privilege of using good books 
thru an efficient system of distribution, and 
they are willing and glad to pay for the 
service if they can only secure it. 


LipRarRy AND Museum OFFICIALS AND 


WHAT THE COMMUNITY EXPECTS 

Tue public always knows what it wants 
in a general way, but the wants are never 
very exactly stated. The librarian is always 
expected to stand ready with his advice and 
lists, to supply exact details, to be ahead of 
the game. 

There are signs that a long-neglected 
branch of Art is to be investigated—the so- 
called “minor” or Decorative Arts. Our 
demands upon the shopkeeper dealing in art 
have been increasing, and our manu factur- 
ers have been hustling about to supply them. 
We, as a people, are becoming more sophis- 
ticated in matters of taste. We even talk 
of our need of greater artistic effects in our 
manufactures. We cite the French as fur- 
nishing a brilliant example of the value in 
dollars and cents of the knowledge of art 
in manufactures. But now the war has 
shut off the supply from France, and our 
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makers of stuffs and other things are forced 
to see what can be done at home to provide 
designs. The designer’s opportunity is at 
hand—provided that the museum and the 
libraries can help him. 

Except in the subject of architecture, 
there have been few great books written on 
art. Bibliographers have always been shy 
of the subject. In the principal schemes for 
the classification of human knowledge, the 
Fine Arts have fared ill, from Conrad Ges- 
ner (1548) on. In the Dewey classification 
to-day, you will find Fine Arts, tho a main 
subdivision, still unfinished. 

The original objects are imperative for 
the study of the arts of decoration, but the 
parts played by development and time are 
very essential to a real understanding. 
These can better be given in books, pro- 
vided the book be well illustrated. The 
illustrations are the main consideration. 

There are several bibliographies of books 
on the decorative arts. The Boston Public 
Library issued one which may be of use to 
the librarian, but of small use to anyone 
else. The catalog of the Avery Architec- 
tural Library—that splendid monument to a 
great collector—shows exactly how inex- 
cusably stupid such a catalog can be. The 
sale catalog of the collection of prints and 
books belonging to the late Foulk should be 
in every library as a model of what a li- 
brary of the decorative arts should be like, 
while Guilmard’s Maitres ornemanistes 
should stand next to it. Librarians often 
fear the use of any but alphabetical ar- 
rangements of lists. Now you can’t make a 
list oh the decorative arts unless you follow 
a chronological arrangement to show all of 
the art of a period together. 

There are many important books on the 
arts of decoration, but many of them are 
hard to get. More important than the 
books, however, are the prints, engravings, 
and designs of the great masters. These 
are the original documents, the source 
books, upon which the whole fabric of study 
depends. The public will learn some day 
that the hastily made publisher’s books are 
but ghosts of the real thing. The librarian 
should understand this. 

The librarian has never given art a fair 
show. He has never used the same conscien- 
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tiousness towards this subject that he has 
towards flies or botany or the delinquent 
classes. He has never investigated the 
books for himself. He has always put the 
job off for somebody else to do. But the 
time for his procrastination has ended. He 
must produce the books, for the American 
designer is coming into his own. 

Henry W. Kent, Secretary, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE ART DEPARTMENT IN THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

To-pay no complacent recital of what 
we do, how we help the public. We are 
troubled by a condition. Among our read- 
ers are many designers in the applied and 
decorative arts. Of these, a number evi- 
dently lack mental and technical training 
and discipline. We do what we can to help 
them, as a matter of course, but it is dis- 
heartening business, sometimes, to be so 
often a pons asinorum for incompetence. 
Suppose a satisfactory representation of a 
medieval herald is rejected because your 
reader admits himself utterly unable to 
translate into lines an illustration that hap- 
pens to be in tone? That sort of thing 
called from Miss E. L. Cary, of the New 
York Times, the comment: “These do not 
deserve the name of designers . . . but 
their existence as paid workers . . . shows 
the great need of thoro school instruction.” 
This necessity was strongly emphasized by 
Dr. James P. Haney: “Our industrial art 
instruction, the country over, is shockingly 
deficient. .. . We do net even know how 
far we are behind. We have the skill, but 
we do not know how to use it.” 

Now, this is the statement of a practical 
difficulty generally realized. Writers, teach- 
ers, museum officials, business men and de- 
signers such as Dr. Haney, Miss Cary, 
Prof. Dow, F. A. Parsons, Mr. Crawford, 
H. W. Kent, Dr. Richards, Wm. Laure! 
Harris, and many others have written and 
spoken of it. C. R. Clifford, editor of the 
Upholsterer, recently suggested a chair of 
decoration in Columbia University. 

And the teachers—that is, some of them? 
Supposing one admits that she does not 
know what books on a given period to rec- 
ommend to her students, and meets your 
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invitation to look over what you have 
picked out, with hesitation. Is she pushed 
so that she gets no time? That is an ex- 
planation, but it is no excuse for a condi- 
tion. 

Now, all this concerns us personally be- 
cause arts enter closely into our daily life. 
And as librarians because the question put 
by Prof. Woodruff at the last A. L. A. meet- 
ing was pertinent: “How much of policy 
have we in handing out these books, and 
how far does our responsibility go for the 
books that we pass out?” 

Furthermore, is the library really an edu- 
cational institution? If so, are we justified 
in keeping readers in the state of mental 
dependents instead of helping them to help 
themselves? Is it quite just to the public 
itself to do all the work for it? Is there 
not a point at which the library ends and 
the paid service bureau begins? 

Our art libraries are serving very imme- 
diate needs which have vital connection 
with the future of American art. If there’s 
something wrong, what can we do about it ? 
Within the library, we cannot do much 
more than acquire the books containing 
historical documents. In aiding the hunt 
for the “new” we may show the “new” 
which is good, and point out the art of the 
past which may serve as a base. Advice 
is ineffective before the desire for “easy 
money,” before an employer’s push for 
something novel, for anything that has not 
been done before. It is a matter in which 
we librarians can exert influence outside 
the library walls, in conjunction with those 
in charge of art schools, with employers, 
with designers. To bring about a change is 
uphill work and not a small job. The diffi- 
culty we face has direct connection with a 
widespread tendency toward the easy way, 
a general lack of restraint and application, 
which again is furthered by certain theories 
as to the education of children. (Dr. A. E. 
Bostwick aptly said recently: “Of all things 
that we learn, control is the most vital.”’) 

Does the thing look too big to tackle? 
No reform was ever accomplished in quite 
that spirit. 

FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 
Chief, Arts and Prints Division, 
New York Public Library. 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE ART MUSEUM 

THE topic is one that appeals to us all. 
We are keenly interested in the success of 
American designers and feel a deeper in- 
terest in the subject now than at any pre- 
vious time. The opportunities and the de- 
mand for their labors have so increased that 
it behooves us to devise ways and means 
whereby closer co-operation between the 
designers and the Museum Library may be 
effected. 

I shall speak of students rather than the 
designer. We must endeavor to train them 
thoroly so that they may be equipped for 
their future work. Students in the art 
schools should be advised of the resources 
of the Museum Library. The instructors 
should insist upon their students being fa- 
miliar with the authors they desire to con- 
sult. They should be required to provide 
themselves with lists of books. Such in- 
formation, acquired and preserved, will 
prove invaluable to them. 

To enable those interested to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the art departments 
of the New York Public Library and the 
Museum Library, I call attention to the lists 
prepared by these libraries for members of 
the Art in Trades Club, and also to those 
lists in the supplements on textiles and jew 
elry published in the Museum Bulletin, May 
and June, 1915. There may be found in 
the card catalog other works of importance. 
If the books contain colored plates, such 
information is Many students do 
not consult the catalog, but depend on the 
librarian for information; we must try to 
teach them to rely more upon personal 
effort. All librarians are willing to do their 
part, but it is their desire that the visitor 
will learn how to make his wants known 
that the best results may be obtained. 

I believe that the art school is productive of 
much good work, altho to my mind the period 
of tuition is a little too short for proficiency. 
The difficulty to be overcome is the inability 
of students to obtain the best results on ac- 
count of unfamiliarity with the reproduced 
works of those who have made lasting fame 
as designers. Teachers should encourage 
the students to spend much time in the art 
libraries, and not to visit them only when 
they have examination problems to work 
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out. Let the art libraries and the art schools 
become more closely allied. By so doing 
we may produce in our own country artists 
capable of competing with the best in other 


arts of the world. 
P WILLIAM CLIFFORD. 


Librarian, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE ARCHITECT 


Jupcep by the standards that have been 
upheld here, I must be considered as one 
of the criminal classes, for the open-shelf 
system is used in all three libraries with 
which I am connected. The first of our 
libraries consists of volumes containing lab- 
oratory material. Those go out on the 
drafting tables. We don’t watch those books ; 
simply have them rebound when neces- 
sary. The second is the departmental li- 
brary. Here there is a very small number 
of standard works, and the art student 
knows just where they are. It is not worth 
while to analyze them. The collection con- 
sists of about 15,000 books and photographs 
and 100,000 plates and architectural mag- 
azines. These things are used in drafting 
and for drawing. Third, there is the 
Avery Library. We have led the student 
to the shelves and have had the difficulty 
that he pulls down twenty or thirty books. 
but he is apt to find what he wants during 
the process. These students we try to show, 
when young, how the catalog ought to be 
used. I give a number of talks during the 
year on classification and cataloging. Seri- 
ous students, researchers. give no trouble. 
On the other hand, the architect and the 
designer present the most recondite ques- 
tions and are very much surprised when 
we cannot at once supply them with the 
material. Fortunately, architects have more 
or less awakened to the reasonableness of 
classifications and have devised systems of 
classifications for plates and books and we 
have much less work to do when they come 
to consult us. The problem is chiefly that 
of catching the students before they really 
are architects in practice and helping the 
old architects and letting them rely upon 
their own libraries. Ricuarp F. Bacu, 
Curator School of Architecture and Acting 

Librarian Avery Architectural Library, 

Columbia University. 
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Ir it is true that the poet must be born 
and not made, I maintain that the designer 
must have inspiration and cannot be merely 
the product of a certain course of training. 
Schools of design are important in foster- 
ing the genius, but they also draw the stu- 
dent with only sufficient talent to copy, to 
repeat and to duplicate. 

Americans haven’t time for art, for art 
takes thought and leisure and money. In 
short, art is long. 

At Pratt Institute Library we maintain 
an art reference department for the stu- 
dents of design in Pratt Institute, who are 
brought over and shown how to use the 
material. To the general public this room 
makes apparently little appeal. Adjoining 
this room we have art exhibits, but this 
exhibit makes little appeal also. But if Ma- 
homet will not come to the mountain, the 
mountain must come to Mahomet. If they 
won't come to the exhibit, we bring our 
material to the place where they are. On 
the first floor we are going to establish a 
rotary display case where we expect to show 
some of our treasures. This exhibition is 
to be frequently changed. On the second 
floor we are to have exhibition cases on the 
walls, where the passers-by may notice them 
and the students may continually observe 
some of the choice things that have here- 
tofore been stowed away. So we hope to 
direct the people who come there simply 
for reading into the ways of art. 

Epwarp F. Stevens, 
Librarian, Pratt Institute Free Library. 


THE DESIGNER AND THE LIBRARY 

I onLy speak for one limited class—textile 
designers. American designers are going 
to design the most beautiful textiles that 
the world has ever seen. There is nothing 
the matter with our artists. I am certain 
that if they have the proper training, if 
they are taught to think of a design within 
a space of 15 inches square, say fa refer- 
ence to the “repeat” of the roller used in 
printing silk], they will come out all right. 

I want to explain why they have avoided 
the libraries. They don’t know how to use 
them, in the first place. In the second place. 
they don’t read. My work so far has been 
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to change artists into designers for textiles, 
and to be good designers depends upon the 
artists even in the technical arts. Both of 
these classes have been neglected in this 
country. Designers have a certain amount 
of encouragement because the American 
industries seek protection by every means 
under Heaven that is honest—and some 
that I won’t discuss—but people visiting 
abroad pay large sums of money for de- 
signs there. One silk house that I know 
of has $120,000 worth of foreign designs 
that they never intend to use, which they 
bought to encourage French designers. 
And a group of American ladies has gone 
abroad to encourage the resuscitation of the 
textile arts in Europe. A little attention 
of that kind to the American designers 
wouldn’t hurt them in the least. When de- 
signers and artists go into the museum and 
library they are filled with awe, and at the 
first rebuff they quit. 

The only suggestion I would make ty 
librarian and museum curator would be to 
remove every restriction that is not abso- 
lutely necessary to the protection of the 
documents under his control, and when the 
designer comes in let him get the books he 
wants for himself. A card catalog won't 
help him to find the design he wants. 
Don’t make him ask for gelatines; have 
tracing paper, if it is possible, where he 
can purchase it, and make him feel, as 
nearly as practicable with safety to your 
books, that they are his books. In the Mu- 
seum of Natural History we had a contest 
not long ago, and the artists used the library 
for the first time in their lives. They 
were afraid it would hinder their individual 
development, but when they realized all that 
it meant they sucked up the material and 
made wonderful designs. They are going 
to come to the libraries and to the museums, 
but they will be scared out of any institu- 
tion by red tape. That is the only possible 
criticism I can make. 

Morris De Crawrorp, 
Research Associate in Textiles, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
THE ART LIBRARY FROM THE TEACHER'S 
STANDPOINT 

Un tess the teacher gives a list of refer- 

ence books the art student finds library re- 
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search confusing and difficult. Many stu- 
dents do not know how to organize research 
—how to depend upon themselves in the 
library. Instruction in library procedure 
would save time for both librarians and 
teachers, but I will suggest something to 
be used by the teacher before sending stu- 
dents to the art library. 

I would classify the material in the art 
library according to structure, preparing a 
special index for the purpose. This would 
cut directly across the historical classifi- 
cation, but would not disturb the existing 
arrangement. It would be simple, for the 
fundamental elements of structure in all the 
visual arts are but three,—line, dark-and- 
light, color. The index would have these 
three main divisions, with each topic sub- 
divided. 

Under line we should place: Drawn line 
(brush, pencil, pen, charcoal, crayon); en- 
graved line; etched line; line in sculpture; 
line in pattern; line in writing and letter- 
ing. Spacing and arrangement in: Archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, decoration, 
printing; in handicraft, pottery, metal, 
wood, textiles, etc. 

Under dark-and-light we should have two 
values, one dark, one light, as in primitive 
pottery, Indian blankets, Greek vase paint- 
ing, Japanese wood cuts, modern illustrated 
books, book plates, etc.; many values, or 
ton composition, as in Chinese and Japanese 
ink painting, Claude Lorraine’s, Rem- 
brandt’s and W. M. Hunt's drawings, 
Whistler’s paintings, etc. 

Color might be divided into color theory 
and color harmony. There should be a list 
of schools of art excelling in color, as the 
Chinese, Persians, Venetians, impression- 
ists; and of masters of color, as Harun- 
obu, Hiroshige, Besnard or D’Espagnat. 
The only originals in color would be Jap- 
anese, modern European and American 
wood block prints and colored etchings; 
but the collection of reproductions in color 
would be large. 

The index would be used in this way: 
Suppose a class were sent to study “The 
drawn line.” Under this head they would 
find books and photographs, illustrations 
from many masters and epochs, but all il- 
luminating their subject. They could com- 
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pare Chinese painting, Japanese books of 
brush drawings of the Kano, Korin and 
Ukiyo-e schools, drawings by the old Ital- 
ian masters, Rembrandt, John Swan, 
Mauve, Burne-Jones, Millet, Rodin, Puvis 
de Chavannes, the impressionists, modern- 
ists, etc. Under “drawn line” would be col- 
lected every atom of information upon the 
subject. The teacher’s work would be to 
select those examples most worthy of study 
and comparison. 

If the subject were “Spacing and ar- 
rangement,” the teacher could prepare from 
the index a series of Greek examples from 
the early handicraft to the pediments of 
Zeus at Olympia and of the Parthenon. 
There could be other lists, e. g., textile 
design from the best compositions of the 
fifteenth century to the weak, realistic de- 
sign of the eighteenth. 

If the student could see a sequence he 
would gain more in appreciation and would 
acquire more knowledge of art history than 
in any other way. With such an index at 
hand the art teacher and lecturer could 
place the emphasis upon excellence instead 
of dwelling too much upon materials and 
processes. 

For teachers’ use the most convenient 
form of art publication besides the photo- 
graph, is the loose-leaf portfolio, such as 
the series on Gothic from the Museum of 
Comparative Sculpture at Paris, the Japan- 
ese Masterpieces by Migeon or the Rijks 
Museum reproductions. If the art library 
could loan selections of duplicates, to be 
shown in school rooms or studios under 
glass, or in pyralin envelopes, the teacher's 
work would be greatly facilitated. 

The art teacher who uses lantern slides 
would appreciate better facilities for pho- 
tographing from books, a dark room, prints 
to use in a reflectoscope. 

ArtHur Dow, 
Professor of Fine Arts in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


SUMMARY 
Ir must be evident that these very inter- 
esting and suggestive addresses cannot pos- 
sibly be summed up by any one person, 
unless he should adopt the simple proced- 
ure of the young man who tacked the Lord’s 
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Prayer at the foot of his bed, and when 
ready to retire said: “Oh, Lord, them’s 
my sentiments!” 

The situation that has been presented 
here to-night by the various speakers seems 
to me to be very much like that in which 
the public schools find themselves to-day. 
Complicated questions have been brought 
before the public schools and the library, 
some possible of solution and some quite 
impossible. The public schools are asked 
to-day to turn out young people who are 
competent to make vocations effective with- 
out any vocational training, and I suppose 
that the library has not only been asked to 
furnish food material but to guarantee its 
digestion. The two situations are alike in 
some other ways. The general department 
of the library has virtually the same func- 
tion as the common school has in education, 
whereas the special library, about which we 
are talking to-night, is very much like the 
special school which has for its object the 
special training or the training for special 
arts or vocations. Now, for persons spe- 
cially trained, it seems to me that the 
problem is fairly smooth. For the untrained 
person I hardly know what you librarians 
are going to do. To me that problem is so 
vague and so without any pathway that I 
wonder how you go thru with it. With 
the other person the library in the large 
city has a very definite task. That is going 
to increase, because the arts of design are 
going to be with us continually with their 
problems. There is need of museums and 
of the actual materials, but we cannot have 
enough museums and enough materials, and 
books must be the largest resource of the 
industrial designer. The meaning of the 
printed book in design came to me in India 
when I was in a little town where they 
made rugs in the primitive way. The de- 
signs, of the finest oriental quality, came 
from Paris, Berlin, New York, and the 
designers had their inspiration almost with- 
out exception from the volumes illustrating 
the oriental exhibitions in the ’7o’s in 
Vienna. 

There has been emphasized to-night the 
need for original material. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that inspiration in 
design can best he gained from material 
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that is fundamentally good and the mate- 
rial that comes nearest the original sources 
of the great designers. Almost all of that 
material is available in reprints and in re- 
productions. All real training in design 
must come thru facing a series of graded 
problems in design. A student working in 
that way, a trained worker going to the 
library, has the problem pretty definitely 
outlined. He comes to the library with an 


At the meeting of the Eastern College 
Librarians in November, one of the topics 
for discussion was “Printed union lists for 
college and university libraries,” which 
topic would naturally resolve itself into a 
consideration of the union list of periodi- 
cals, its value and its possibilities. It seemed 
to the writer, in opening the discussion, 
that a brief review of what had already 
been done and of what is now in process 
might be useful. 

Since Mr. Josephson’s _ bibliography, 
which was published in the second edition 
of the Chicago union list in 1906, the fol- 
lowing have been the most important ven- 
tures: In the general field, the “hile ! 
phia list in 1908, with its supplement in 
1910; the second edition of the Torovio list. 
in 1913, and the Hartford list (ot current 
serials only), in 1916. For two or three 
libraries there have been the joint list of 
the Washington University and Seattle 
Public Libraries, in 1909, and that pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois in rgtt, 
consisting almost entirely of its own serials, 
tho including those of the libraries of 
Champaign and Urbana. A few universi- 
ties, including the University of California, 
have published lists of serials in their own 
libraries. In the field of the special lists, 
the following are the most notable: The 
American Historical Association “Check- 
list of collections relating to European his- 
tory,” 1912, as its name implies, also in- 
cludes continuations other than serials, but 
unfortunately, it gives such meagre colla- 
tion of sets as seriously to impair its value ; 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNION LIST 


By Laura R. Gians, Serial Cataloger, Columbia University Library 


understanding of what is needed, and you 
are the ones to lead him to the material. 
The problem of the untrained person is not 
a problem that is worth taking too seri- 
ously. They are the people who want some- 
thing for nothing. All that you can do is 
to offer them the best material and let them 
browse at will, but not attempt to guarantee 
its digestion! CHaries R. Riciarps, 
Director Cooper Union. 


the Mathematical Association of London 
“List of mathematical serials”; the Colum- 
bia University “List of theological periodi- 
cals currently received in the libraries of 
New York City,” both in 1913; and the 
Engineering Societies Library “Catalog of 
technical periodicals,” 1915. These are at 
least indicative that libraries are alive to 
the need of union lists. 

There are in various stages of progress 
at the present time, general lists for Boston 
and for the Connecticut Valley colleges 
(Amherst, Massachusetts Agricultural, Mt. 
Holyoke and Smith). Some thirty of the 
Ohio colleges are considering the publica- 
tion of a list which they have been compil- 
ing, and Illinois finds that the publication of 
its list resulted in the acquisition of so 
much more material that it contemplates a 
new edition in the immediate future. The 
American Mathematical Society is compil- 
ing a list of mathematical serials in the 
larger university libraries, which will be 
published by the United States Bureau of 
Education, and Dr. Lichtenstein is to re- 
port to the mid-winter meeting of the 
American Historical Association the pros- 
pect of a list of historical serials. 

For several years there has been a de- 
mand for something more comprehensive 
than any of these, and the American Li- 
brary Association has had for some time 
a committee on a union list of serials. This 
committee reported in June, 1914: 

“The Library of Congress is making 
progress in its plans for a list of its own 
periodicals and serials . that will prove 
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a basis for the preparation of a union list. 
... The advantages of the work being done 
by the Library of Congress are so obvious 
that the committee are confident that the 
Council will agree with them in thinking 
that no action looking toward other meth- 
ods is necessary or desirable so long as 
there is such good prospect of success along 
the line mentioned.” 

The Proceedings chronicle no further ac- 
tion until 1916, when Dr. Andrews reported 
for the committee that: 

“No marked progress had been made, that 
plans for co-operation with the Library of 
Congress had again failed, as that library 
was not in a position to undertake a gen- 
eral list, which would reach 100,000 titles 
and would take a long time in preparation. 
... The Smithsonian Institution regretted 
that they could not assist, owing to other 
work in hand. ... It would appear that we 
shall have to be contented with special lists 
on special subjects. The committee ex- 
pected to confer with the H. W. Wilson 
Company on the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion.” 

The Carnegie Institution also had been 
approached, but would undertake no new 
bibliographical work. 

In response to the appeal to him, Mr. 
Wilson has formulated a plan for general 
lists for groups of libraries willing to co- 
operate, rather than the big general list 
which would have resulted had the Library 
of Congress been able to carry out its work. 
Mr. Wilson has suggested that he print as 
a preliminary a “Check-list of periodicals,” 
containing some ten or fifteen thousand 
titles, with full bibliographical information, 
leaving space after each entry for each 
library to fill in its collation; libraries will 
also supply on cards titles not included in 
the original list. These lists and cards will 
then be returned to the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, to be combined into a single union 
list for the co-operating libraries of the 
group. In this union list, however, it is 
proposed to reduce the original entry to a 
single line slug, which may be used for 
subsequent lists, and which will greatly 
reduce the bulk of the union list. If it 
seemed desirable later, these might be com- 
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bined into one inclusive work, tho its size 
would probably make such a list less desir- 
able than, say, eight or ten volumes cover- 
ing the United States. 

In evolving this plan, Mr. Wilson had 
sent a questionnaire to a number of libra- 
ries, and he kindly put at the disposal of 
the present writer the dozen or fifteen 
which were returned to him, together with 
several letters on the subject, and it is 
largely from these that the opinions cited 
below have been gathered. 

The value of a union list, provided it is 
well compiled, is dependent upon the uses 
to which it can be put. The questionnaire 
suggests the following: (a) to locate in some 
affiliated library a desired periodical which 
may be borrowed; (6b) to enable each |i- 
brary to check up and systematize its files 
of periodicals; (c) to serve as a want list 
for the securing of missing volumes. Other 
suggestions are: to save duplication within 
a given area, to aid in specialization, to aid 
in co-operative buying, and as a basis for 
exchange of broken sets, or sets outside the 
field of the library. In some cases it will 
be made to serve as a catalog of the serials 
in the home library, tho this will more often 
occur in the small library, where the 
“Check-list” will probably contain all the 
titles desired, and will have the advantage 
of giving full information. To the research 
student it is an invaluable bibliographical 
and reference tool, not only directing him 
to a certain serial, but also to that library 
which has the richest collection on his sub- 
ject. For the large library its greatest 
value probably lies in locating the excep- 
tional or unique serial, which fifty guesses 
might fail to unearth. With the increased 
use of the photostat, or of similar devices. 
the problem of the inter-library loan will 
be constantly simplified, as there will not 
be the question of sending away a book 
which may be needed at home, which may 
be a volume of an invaluable set, or which 
the rules of the library may not permit to 
leave the town, or even the library building. 

There seems to be unanimity as to the 
need of such lists, and practical unanimity 
as to their being worth the trouble and ex- 
pense of compilation. One library, evidently 
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unused to photographic reproduction, would 
find one useful only where borrowing is 
practicable. Others consider their value 
limited to certain districts, probably those 
containing extensive collections of books. 
Another desideratum is that they indicate 
files as well as current subscriptions, and 
more than once emphasis is laid upon their 
being kept up to date. Arguments for the 
lists are that they are time savers, biblio- 
graphical tools, and that they locate rare 
publications. The Philadelphia Library con- 
siders that the usefulness of the Philadel- 
phia list and its supplement has already 
more than justified their cost. and we sus- 
pect that Chicago agrees with them, for 
Dr. Andrews is only awaiting the expira- 
tion of the war and the consequent read- 
justment of files and subscriptions before 
undertaking a new edition of that list. 
Against the lists the only arguments offered 
are that they are soon out of date, the diffi- 
culty of compilation, and in one case the 
infrequency of use. Mr. Meyer, of the 
Library of Congress, complains that: 

“They are out of date as soon as issued 
on the most important point for which they 
are consulted, namely, the location of an 
unusual periodical, because it is the unusual 
pericdical that is surely but gradually being 
added to the large collections. Before the 
days of the telephone union lists served 
some use, but nov if I want a periodical 
not in the library I think of the most likely 
place, and direct a telephone inquiry there.” 

We have not all of us the telephone facil- 
ities of the Library of Congress, and we 
doubt whether Mr. Meyer himself would 
frequently call up New York, Cambridge or 
Chicago. He does, however, make an ex- 
ception later in his letter as regards “rare, 
bulky or expensive serials.” 

Dr. Andrews thinks that the greatest 
value of such lists is to the smaller libraries, 
but there a good many of us protest, as it is 
usually the large library which deals with 
research questions demanding a knowledge 
of the whereabouts of unusual sets. 

As regards the scope of our list, theoreti- 
cally the ideal list would give a full colla- 
tion of every serial in every library of the 
United States and Canada, but the mere 
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bulk of this would make it undesirable, were 
it not manifestly impossible. The three 
most obvious lines of division would be (1) 
a selection of titles; (2) division by subjects 
treated in the serials; (3) division by 
groups of libraries. Of the first of these 
it can only be said that it would impair the 
use of the list to the smaller libraries if 
many of the more common titles were miss- 
ing, and that any attempt at a selection from 
the unusual sets would seriously handicap 
the bibliographer and the reference worker. 
Mr. Meyer considers some condensation on 
this basis possible, and I again quote from 
him, this time a very interesting survey of 
the field: 

“The whole mass of serials falls naturally 
into three groups. The first includes the 
relatively insignificant, local, ephemeral 
periodicals. Periodicals which for one rea- 
son or another are generally unimportant, 
but which may at any moment become most 
acutely important to settle some point. 
Every end is served by the preservation of 
a few sets (again I speak relatively), but 
it is important to know where they are lo- 
cated. This group will be by far the largest. 

“The secur group consists of the im- 
portant popular magazines and periodicals 
known to everyone. Speaking broadly, 
these are the magazines included in “Poole” 
and “The Readers’ Guide.” Most public 
libraries have The Atlantic, Harper's, The 
North American Review, and others of the 
same sort. They are to be found every- 
where. A careful enumeration of the libra- 
ries seem superfluous. This is a relatively 
small group. 

“The third group consists of the rare, 
bulky, or expensive serials which are of the 
first importance to scholarly investigators. 

“The first group offers an ideal field for 
a union list which shall give an exact state- 
ment of the completeness and location of a 
few sets. 

“There need be no union list at all of the 
second group, beyond a list of titles in the 
introductory matter to the other two lists, 
showing to a certain extent what is exclud- 
ed along the border line. 

“The third group is the most important 
and the one for which a union list is most 
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desirable. Such a union list would be in 
fact a select union list from which the ac- 
cessible serials on the one hand and the un- 
important on the other hand had been ex- 
cluded. Even a brief, partial, inaccurate 
list would be a god-send just at this time. 
I am quite sure such an undertaking would 
enlist the earnest co-operation of everyone 
if it were made perfectly plain that it is to 
include only important serials inaccessible 
because of their rarity, bulkiness, or expen- 
sive character. 

“Group one might well be confined to 
serials in English, but group three should 
include serials in all languages.” 

In advocating the omission of his second 
group, Mr. Meyer ignores the needs of the 
smaller libraries. Might it not be better to 
include such titles without attempting to 
give collation, or even location of sets that 
occurred with a specified frequency? Prac- 
tically all the larger libraries feel the need 
of inclusiveness, for Mr. Wilson’s sugges- 
tion of a list limited to fifteen or twenty 
thousand titles elicited such comments as 
the following: “The chief value of a union 
list is the location of rare or very special 
periodicals, and upon that should the em- 
phasis be laid”; another wrote, “No selec- 
tion of titles,” and another, “Very helpful if 
all periodicals in the United States are in- 
cluded.” Indeed, this point is so important 
to extensive reference work or purchasing 
policies that it seems doubtful how hearty 
support a more limited scheme would com- 
mand. Public documents and newspapers, 
being rather sharply defined groups, could, 
of course, be omitted. Gift books and liter- 
ary annuals are so evenly divided between 
serials and non-serials, many so-called an- 
nuals having appeared but once, that a 
reference in the preface to Mr. Faxon’s list, 
of which we hope before long to see a new, 
more inclusive edition, would probably 
prove more satisfactory than an attempt 
at inclusion. International congress publi- 
cations, which are sometimes treated as 
serials, and of which it is often desired to 
find copies, are really not serials except in 
very rare cases and should, we feel, be 
omitted. The Library of Congress practice 
is to treat them as monographs. 
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The disadvantage of special subjects as a 
limitation for lists lies in the fact that gen- 
eral periodicals, or even more, general so- 
ciety publications, often contain the most 
desirable article on the subject, and the 
special list cannot include all the more gen- 
eral periodicals which touch on the subject. 
This is especially true of learned society 
publications where many of the special 
series are merely offshoots of an original 
general series. 

This leaves for consideration the third 
possibility of division, namely, that by 
groups of libraries, and this on the whole 
seems most feasible. In locating periodical 
sets it is usually desired to find them as 
close at hand as possible, and if each list 
were to contain a group of large libraries 
and a fair number of special collections the 
local list would usually serve, with others 
at hand for consultation in case it is neces- 
sary to go farther afield. New England 
might well form one group, perhaps leav- 
ing southwestern Connecticut with the New 
York group, as Yale is more easily access- 
ible from New York than from Boston. 
The New York group might perhaps include 
Albany and possibly Cornell; it certainly 
should include the nearer half of New Jer- 
sey. A republication of the Philadelphia 
list might well be extended to take in Har- 
risburg and Princeton. Working in this 
way the country could be divided into ten 
or a dozen groups, each centering about a 
city or cities having several important li- 
braries. In some cases the area covered 
by a list would be rather too extensive for 
easy borrowing between its farthest points, 
but this disadvantage would be counterbal- 
anced by the added convenience of reducing 
the number of lists so that it would not be a 
serious matter to own and consult all. 

The discussion at the meeting dealt in 
part with the format of the possible lists. 
Mr. Wilson’s questions were: Should a 
union list be merely a title list, showing the 
location of volumes, or should it note the 
changes of titles, etc.? Should the detailed 
information be in the union list or in a sepa- 
rate publication? The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the union list should give 
brief title, place of publication, volumes and 
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dates, with cross-references for changes of 
title, and that each library should indicate 
in full both volumes and dates of its files. 
A few advocated the inclusion of full bib- 
liographical information, but as it is pro- 
posed to give this in a companion volume 
for a large part of the titles, and as it 
would very materially increase the difficulty, 
and hence the cost of the union list, it would 
seem better to omit anything not necessary 
to the identification of the title. As regards 
the form of entries, it seems to the writer 
that any marked deviation from the Library 
of Congress practice would be greatly to be 
deplored. Most of our libraries are using 
the Library of Congress cards now, and 
there is no good reason why our other tools 
should not be constructed along the same 
lines, even if it be only to escape the accu- 
sation of inconsistency. 

In recapitulation, then, we need a list or 
lists of serials for the entire United States, 
lists which shall include all the serial sets 
save government publications and news- 
papers, and which shall give full collation 
of all except the most common periodicals. 
These lists should include especially all un- 
usual things, such as the English local an- 
tiquarian society publications, the ante- 
bellum periodicals of the South, all local 
society publications of this country, and all 
serials in foreign languages owned in this 
country; Columbia University alone has 
five thousand of the latter, nearly half of 
its entire list of serials. Mr. Wilson is 
ready to undertake the editing and publish- 
ing of lists prepared by groups of libraries, 
the checking to be done by the libraries and 
the expense to be born proportionately by 
them. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
LIBRARY GIFTS, 1916 
ORIGINAL GIFTS—-UNITED STATES 


, Albion Town and Albion, Jefferson and York 


Almont, Mich. (village and township)...... 8,000 
Arcadia, Neb. (village and township). 7,000 
Atlanta Town and Jackson Township, Ind.. 10,000 
Bay City, ich. ‘(part 
Relmond, Ia. ........ 7,500 


Boyne City, Mich - 15,000 
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Britt, Ia. (town and tonal) 8,000 
Brookfield, Mo 12,000 
Burley, Idaho 10,000 
Canton, Kan. (city and township) 6,000 
Cape Girardeau, Mo..... ‘ 20,000 
Chase City, Va.. 6,500 
Chouteau County (F ort Benton), Mont 15,000 
8,500 
Converse Town and Jackson Township, Ind 9,000 
Darlington Sc -hool 10,000 
Dawson, . 9,c00 
70,000 
Fort Branch Town and Union Township, Ind 10,000 
Fortville Town and Vernon Township, Ind 10,000 
Glenn County (Bayliss district), Cal.. 4,000 
12,500 
Greenwood Town and Pleasant Township, 


Knoxville, Tenn. (colored branch building) 10,000 
La Town and Bloomfield 


Lexington, 10,000 
Linden Town and Madison 7,$00 
Loup City, Neb. (city and township). , 8,000 
Madera County (Madera), Cal.......... 12,500 
Mancelona, Mich. (village and township). 10,000 
Merom Town and Gill } a 10,000 
Miami, Okla. .. ‘ ‘ 10,000 
7,500 
Newburgh Town and Ohio Township, Ind. 10,000 
New Philadelphia, City School 20,000 
Okmulgee, Okla. . 15,000 
Platte County (W teatland), w 12,500 
Port Angeles, Wash. ..... ee 12,500 
Pottsville, Pa. .... 45,000 
Randolph. Neb. 6,900 
7,500 
Reinbeck, Ta. .......... h,000 
Rockport City and Ohio Township, Ind 17,000 
Salt Lake City, Utah (branch building) 15,000 
25,000 
Saugus, Mass. ....... 14,000 
Shelbina, Mo. ....... ‘ 10,000 
South St. Paul, Minn. 15,000 
Sparta, Mich. (village and township) 0.900 
Stanislaus County (Oakdale), Cal 7,000 
Sterling, Kan. ...... iced 10,000 
10,000 
erona, N 52644 11,000 
Waseca, Minn. ....... : 10,000 
Williamsport Town and Washington Tow? 
Williamston, Mich 8,000 
$994,000 


ORIGINAL GIFTS—-CANADA 

INCREASES—UNITED STATES 

Atlanta, Ga. (colored branch building, to 


cost $25,000) $15,000 
Big Horn County (Hardin), “Mont. (by ulding: to 

cost $15,000) ..... 7.500 

Caldwell, N. J. (building to cost $10,000). 2,500 
Chadron, Neb 7RR 
Denver, Colo. (four branch buildings) . Phen & 80,000 
Macon, Ga. (building to cost $<o,000) 10,000 
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Milford Junction Town and Van Buren Town 
ship, Ind. (to provide for Jefferson Town 


ship—building to cost $10,000). 3,000 
Milo, Me. (building to cost $7000).......... 2.000 
Nashville, Tenn. (branch building). . 24,000 
Santa Monica, Cal. (branch building)....... 12,500 
Sioux City, Ia. (branch building)........... 10,000 
Somerville, Mass. (branch building)... . 18,000 
South Pasadena, Cal. (addition)............ 6,600 
Umatilla County (Hermiston), Ore.. raed 5,000 
White Plains, N. Y. (addition)............. 18,000 
Vincennes, Ind. (building to cost $35,000)... 5,000 

$240,888 


SUMMARY OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS, 1916 
United States, 80 new gifts, including 8o 


new buildings .. $094,000 
United States, 16 increases to previous gifts, 
including 9 new buildings . 240,888 


Canada, 1 new gift including « new build 


$1,241,888 


81 new gifts, including 8: new buildings. 

16 increases to previous gifts, including 9 
new buildings. 

Total amount granted, including 90 new 


Library gifts for 1916 total $1,241,888, as compared 
with $1,037,429.67 for tors. 


The total library gifts to date, December 31, 1916, 
ranted by Mr. Carnegie personally or by Carnegie 
Corporation of New York 
2749 public library buildings. .. . .$61,203,485.17 
116 college library buildings........... 3,776,199.27 


2865 ec ... -$65,060,684.44 


EXAMINATION FOR THE BOSTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

A SPECIAL written examination for the 
purpose of securing a list of qualified ap- 
plicants for the position of branch custo- 
dian (branch librarian) will be held on the 
Special Libraries floor, Central Library 
Building, Copley Square, on Feb. 24, from 
10 till 1, and from 2.30 till 6 o’clock. In 
marking the papers credit will be given 
for experience in library work as required 
for such position. Candidates for this ex- 
amination must first qualify in grade B of 
the library service. 

An examination in grade B will be held 
on Feb. 21, from to till 1, and from 2.30 
till 5 o’clock. 

The special examination papers will re- 
quire a knowledge of Library administra- 
tion; Library economy; Cataloging; Ref- 
erence work; Work with children; Rela- 
tions of the library with schools, etc. The 
qualifications required for grade B are— 
equivalent of a college education, and abil- 
ity to translate two foreign languages into 
English. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT PRINT- 


ING BILL 

Mr. Cuiiron on January to introduced 
into the Senate a new printing bill which is 
directly an answer to a resolution of Con- 
gress directing an investigation of govern- 
ment printing for the purpose of making 
immediate economies, but which indirectly 
introduced a number of the important fea- 
tures of the codified printing bills which 
have been before Congress for several 
years without passage. This semi-emerg- 
ency measure was rendered immediately 
desirable by the enormous recent increase 
in the cost of printing, particularly paper. 
which has affected the Government Print- 
ing Office just as it has every other pub- 
lisher. The present bill proposes an esti- 
mated annual economy in printing of almost 
half a million dollars or about 30% of the 
whole. 

As was said before the provisions of the 
bill are taken largely from the printing bills 
(S. 1107 and H. R. 8664) which are now 
in the Senate and House Calendars, respec- 
tively, with favorable reports from the 
Committees on Printing. Substantially 
most of these provisions were contained in 
the printing bill which passed the Senate 
in the Sixty-second Congress and _ the 
House in the Sixty-third Congress. The 
bill as now drafted, however, relates to 
printing and binding and the distribution 
of publications for Congress alone, and in- 
cludes only such provisions affecting the 
departments as are necessary to carry into 
full effect the economies proposed for Con- 
gress itself. This bill is not intended by 
the committee to take the place of the 
original printing bill, but, in view of the 
resolution of the Senate directing a report 
on economies to meet the present emer- 
gency regarding print paper, the committee 
deemed it advisable to propose the imme- 
diate enactment of those provisions in the 
printing bill that will bring about desirable 
savings in paper and effect other urgent 
economies in the public printing. 

The Congressional Record is to be string- 
ently reduced in bulk by the omission, ex- 
cept by special privilege, of all extraneous 
material inserted under the “leave to print” 
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rule. This excision of the superfluous 
matter which results from the growing 
tendency to fill the Record with material 
that has no place in the verbatim report of 
Congressional proceedings, and is often not 
germane to those proceedings, is an abuse 
that has long cried for correction. Of 
somewhat the same sort is the provision 
in the bill which provides that the reports 
of committee hearings must be limited to 
one thousand copies of not over one hun- 
dred pages and the cost to be not over $500 
The printing of private pension and war 
claim bills, unless reported upon by a com- 
mittee of either house, is to be discontinued. 
It is estimated that this alone will 
$80,000, without any loss of service what- 
soever. 

By section 2, paragraph 1, of the bill 
either house may order the printing of a 
document not otherwise provided for when 
the same is accompanied by an estimate 
from the Public Printer as to the cost of 
printing the “usual number” thereof, but 
no such printing shall be ordered until al! 
the copy has been referred to its respective 
Committee on Printing, or such committee 
has been discharged from its consideration. 
This paragraph further provides that the 
Committee on Printing in submitting its 
report shall include therein (1) an estimate 
of the cost of the proposed printing; (2) 
a statement of the approximate cost of 
printing previously ordered by Congress in 
the fiscal year; (3) a description of the 
general character of the matter submitted 
for printing; and (4) the number of copies 
previously ordered and on hand in any 
form, if a reprint. 

It generally has been customary for 
either House of Congress to order the 
printing of matter offered from the floor or 
transmitted to Congress by an executive 
department regardless of the cost of print- 
ing the same. In many instances orders 
have been made for the printing of papers, 
speeches, and pamphlets absolutely unnec- 
essary either for the use of Congress or 
the public. The proposed amendment will 
not abridge the right of either House to 
order printed as a document any matter, 
not previously published, which is deemed 
of sufficient importance, after due consid- 
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eration; the purpose of the proposed pro- 
vision being to check the practice of print- 
ing without knowing the object or the 
therefor. Considerable _restric- 
tion also is put upon the indiscriminate 
printing of stationery and franked slips and 
envelopes for members of Congress. 

Of more direct interest to libraries, how- 
ever, are section 11, paragraph 1, which 
provides a modified “valuation plan,” and 
section 15, which arranges for “depository” 
distribution. The first section reads 


necessity 


Sec. 11. Par. 1. Any Member or officer of 
the Senate or the House, who is entitled by 
law or resolution to an allotment of Govern 
ment publications in the folding room of the 
Senate or the House, is hereby authorized t: 
direct the Public Printer, in writing, not to 
print his respective quota of any such publi 
cation which he may not desire for distribu 
tion; and, if notice thereof is received prior 
to printing the same, the Public Printer shall 
deduct such number from the number of 
copies authorized to be printed, and shall 
direct the superintendent of the respective 
folding room not to allot or distribute such 
publications to the Member or officer of either 
House so authorizing him. The value of the 
publications not printed as provided herein 
shall be credited by the Superintendent of 
Documents, under direction of the Public 
Printer, to the member or officer of either 
House from whose quota such documents 
were deducted, and such Member or officer 
shall be entitled to order of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents available Government pub 
lications, for free public distribution, to the 
amount so credited to him; and the total an 
nual amount of such credits for each person 
entitled to the same shall be reported to Con 
gress by the Superintendent of Documents at 
the beginning of each regular session thereof 
Provided, That no credits shall be available 
or used for any other purpose than as author 
ized by this section, and they shall not be 
subject to transfer or assignment from one 
person to another or in anywise held to be a 
personal asset of the individual in whose name 
such credits may be recorded: Provided 
further, That the Superintendent of Docu 
ments is hereby authorized to exchange pub- 
lications for free distribution which he may 
have available for those of equal value which 
a Member or officer of cither House may have 
to his credit in the folding room of the Senat« 
or the House, and for the purpose of facili 
tating such exchanges, the superintendent of 
each folding room shall advise the Superin 
tendent of Documents, on request, as to the 
number of any document that a Member o: 
officer of either House may have to his credit 
therein: Provided further, That the Superin 
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tendent of Documents shall not supply publi- 
cations on any valuation or exchange account 
in excess of the amount lawfully credited to 
the person having such an account with him; 
nor shall said superintendent charge any such 
account with publications at less than the price 
fixed therefor by the Public Printer, which 
price shall be uniform and shall be sufficient 
to cover the cost of paper, printing from 
plates, and binding: Provided further, That 
the valuation or exchange credits as provided 
for herein shall not be available for copies of 
the speeches of any Member of Congress, 
officer of the Government, or any other per- 
son, in whatever form printed, but this shall 
not apply to the addresses or messages of the 
President to Congress: Provided further, 
That any person to whom Government publi- 
cations are aJlotted or credited as provided 
for by law, or any employee or agent of such 
person, or any officer or employee of Congress 
or either House thereof, who shall sell or 
dispose of for gain or profit any publications 
obtained either directly or indirectly under 
the provisions of this Act, shall be fined not 
more than $1000: Provided further, That in 
event of a vacancy in any position entitled 
to an allotment of Governmet publications, 
such credits and documents of the person who 
held the position shall go to his successor; 
and all publications allotted to a Member or 
officer of either House in the folding rooms 
of the Senate and the House which are not 
taken by him prior to the expiration of his 
service in Congress shall be placed to the 
credit of his successor. 


The valuation plan as heretofore submitted 
proposed to abolish the fixed allotment of 
documents and in lieu thereof give each 
member of Congress a document credit 
with the Superintendent of Documents 
based upon the average annual value of all 
the documents that had heretofore been 
allotted to him in the folding room of the 
Senate or the House. The valuation plan has, 
however, met with some opposition among 
members of Congress, especially in the 
House. The committee has, therefore, 
worked out a modified form of the allot- 
ment and the valuation plans which it is 
believed will meet the objections to both 
of these plans for the distribution of docu- 
ments by members of Congress. 

The plan now proposed, it will be noted 
above, provides that a member of Congress 
will continue to receive his present allot- 
ment of documents if he so prefers, but he 
is given the privilege of directing the Pub- 
lic Printer not to print his respective quota 


of any publication which he may not desire 
for distribution, and, under certain condi- 
tions, the Superintendent of Documents is 
authorized to credit a member with the 
value of such documents as he does not 
want allotted to him. This credit will then 
be available for such other government 
publications for free public distribution as 
may be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents. This provision will permit 
members of Congress to obtain publications 
that are of special interest to their respec- 
tive constituents and will afford them a 
means of relief from many of the publica- 
tions that are now of no particular value 
or concern to the people that they represent 
in Congress. 
Section 15 reads: 


Sec. 15. Libraries designated as deposi 
tories of public documents as provided by law 
shall be entitled to receive one copy each of 
every publication (except bills and resolutions 
of Congress, matter from which the injunc- 
tion of secrecy has not been removed, publi 
cations for the use of the Federal courts and 
officers thereof, patent specifications and 
drawings, blank forms, and circulars not of 
a public character) printed by order of either 
House of Congress or any committee, com- 
mission, or officer thereof, or by order of any 
executive department, independent office, es 
tablishment, or officer of the Government 
Such publications shall be distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents, who shall be 
furnished by the Public Printer or by any 
other officer of the Government who may 
cause the same to be printed elsewhere than 
at the Government Printing Office, a sufficient 
number of copies for this purpose as soon as 
issued, and such distribution shall be made 
under regulations to be approved by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, which shall also direct 
the manner of binding documents for the de- 
pository libraries: Provided, That the distri- 
bution of Geological publications and the Off- 
cial Gazette of the United States Patent Office 
to libraries heretofore designated by Members 
of Congress as special depositories of such 
publications and the distribution of the Jour- 
nals of the Senate and the House to libraries 
designated by the Superintendent of Docu 
ments shall be discontinued and these publica 
tions shall be available for distribution as pro 
vided for in this section. 


This section, in part, at least, conforms 
to the request of the American Library 
Association. Under existing law only the 
Library of Congress and _ international! 
exchanges are entitled to all these publica- 
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tions. It is intended to make available for 
depository libraries every publication of the 
government that is printed for the informa- 
tion of the public or the use of government 
officials in the transactions of the public 
business, especially committee hearings, and 
publications that are not ordered withheld 
by the committee itself as confidential. 

The provision that such distribution to 
depository libraries shall be made under 
regulations to be approved by the Joint 
Committee on Printing is intended to make 
it possible for the depository libraries to 
select such publications as shall be sent to 
them, if such a plan could be worked out by 
the superintendent of documents and the 
committee. It is also proposed in this sec- 
tion to abolish the present distribution of 
certain geological publications, the Patent 
Gazette, and the Journals of the Senate 
and the House to special depositories, and 
to make these publications available only 
for the regular depositories. The present 
law authorizes each Senator and Repre- 
sentative to name four public libraries in 
his state or district to receive the publica- 
tions of the Geological Survey and eight 
libraries to receive the Patent Gazette. The 
new provision in the bill will put these pub- 
lications on the same basis as all other gov- 
ernment documents. 

It is proposed to discontinue entirely the 
publication of these periodicals which are 
no longer of any practical use: “Annual 
report of commercial relations of the Uni- 
ted States,” “Annual report of the commis- 
sioner of patents” and “List of officers of 
vessels licensed by the Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service.” It is also proposed to dis- 
continue the printing in the congressional 
documents series of the following publica- 
tions: “Monthly summary of foreign com- 
merce,” “Annual report of foreign com- 
merce and navigation,’ “Report of health 
officer of the District of Columbia,” “An- 
nual report and bulletins of the Bureau of 
Ethnology,” “Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Fisheries,” “Geological bulletins, profes- 
sional papers, and water-supply papers,” 
“Memoirs of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences,” “American ephemeris and nautical 
almanac,” “Publications of the Naval Ob- 
servatory,” “Annual report of field opera- 
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tions of the Bureau of Soils.” These peri- 
odicals will, of course, be continued by 
their respective departments and bureaus as 
heretofore. 

We do not understand that any change is 
contemplated in the method of numbering 
the regular congressional series of docu- 
ments. 

MR. WADLIN RETIRES FROM THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Horace G. Wapitn, who has been libra- 
rian of the Boston Public Library for nearly 
fourteen years, has resigned. It was his 
intention to end his relations with the li- 
brary Jan. 31, the end of the fiscal year, 
but he has consented to remain in office 
until July 1, unless in the meantime a satis- 
factory successor shall be found. 

Mr. Wadlin succeeded the late James L. 
Whitney, having served for fifteen years as 
head of the State Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. Under him the increase in books 
in the library has been from about 700,000 
to more than 1,000,000. The branch libra- 
ries have grown from 22 to 30. An addition 
to the main building on Copley Square, 
which will accommodate about 250,000 vol- 
umes, is in process of construction and will 
probably be completed by July. But it is in 
the popularization of the library that Mr. 
Wadlin has chiefly distinguished himself. 
It has been his ambition to bring the library 
closer to the great body of the people and 
make it an educational influence. To this 
end he has endeavored—and his success has 
been marked—to bring the library into 
closer relations with the public schools and 
educational institutions generally; also to 
make it a center for research, authors from 
all over the country coming to the library 
to secure data. Popular lecture courses 
have been conducted in the library with 
great success, and classes with instructors 
from educational institutions have been en- 
couraged to use the library. 

In his letter of resignation, addressed to 
Josiah H. Benton, president of the board of 
trustees, Mr. Wadlin sets forth his reasons 
for desiring to retire at this time. This 
letter, dated Nov. 10, 1916, is as follows: 

“I beg to tender to the Trustees, thru you, 


my resignation, to take effect at the end of the 
present fiscal year, January 31, 1917, or as 
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soon thereafter as my successor can ‘be 
selected. 

“As you are aware, | have, since 1888, been 
engaged in exacting executive work, and from 
the close application and constant attention 
to routine which such work requires I wish 
soon to be relieved. 

“I make my wish known now, in order that 
the Board may have ample time to consider 
the question of my successor, and thus per- 
mit the change to be made without undue 
disturbance of the operation of the library. 

“I desire to express to you personally, and 
to the Board, my sincere appreciation of the 
support given me thruout my period of serv- 
ice. This support, accompanying the cordial 
relations which have always existed between 
the Trustees and myself since my appoint- 
ment in 1903, has not only been gratifying to 
me, but, witlrout question, has made possible 
whatever measure of success has attended my 
administration.” 


At the meeting of the trustees, Dec. 29, 
1916, the resignation was accepted, and the 
following resolution of appreciation for his 
fourteen years of service, was adopted: 


“In accepting the resignation of Mr. Horace 
G. Wadlin as librarian of the Public Library 
of the City of Boston, the trustees of the li- 
brary desire to place upon record their sense 
of the value of the service which Mr. Wadlin 
has rendered to the people and their own per- 
sonal regret over this severing of a relation- 
ship which has grown steadily in satisfaction 
and in pleasure with the passing years. 

“In February, 1917, Mr. Wadlin will have 
completed a service as librarian of fourteen 
years. That period of time has seen many 
changes in the personnel of the board of trus- 
tees. Of the trustees who welcomed Mr. Wad- 
lin in February, 1903, only one, the president 
of the present board, remains. During that 
period the work of the library has been largely 
increased. New branches and reading rooms 
have been established, and more and more the 
library has taken its place in the thought of 
the citizens as one of the great educational 
agencies in the life of Boston. In all this 
work of extension and of increased usefulness 
Mr. Wadlin has been the foremost figure. 
Each fresh demand upon his thought and time 
has been fully met, and his wisdom and effi- 
ciency were never more evident than to-day, 
in every department of the library’s work. 

“He is leaving us now in the ripe maturity 
of his strength, conscious that the great insti- 
tution over which he has presided, has noted 
in him no loss of energy, no waning powers. 

“And he leaves also with the respect, the 
affection and the unfeigned regret of every 
member of the board of trustees. We cannot 
close this record of our appreciation of the 
public service of the official without adding a 
word of our affectionate regard for the man. 
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“We recognize that Mr. Wadlin by his pro- 
fessional training and by his former experi- 
ence is singularly well equipped for the posi- 
tion which he has held, but we are convinced 
that it is to his personal qualities that his 
success is even more largely due. 

“In the good feeling which prevails among 
these hundreds of library employes, in their 
loyalty to the institution, their pride in the 
service, we see the effects of the character 
of the man who was their chief—the strong 
sense of equity, the human sympathy, and the 
cheery good humor which has marked Mr. 
Wadlin’s administration of the library. He 
has been to them first of all not an official 
but a man, and his successful discharge of 
the yaried and delicate responsibilities of his 
position affords one more proof that the solu- 
tion of most problems that have to deal with 
human factors is to be found in terms of 
personality. 

“We let hin go, at his desire not ours, and 
we ask him t+ accept this assurance of our 
gratitude for ue fruitful past, and our good 
wishes for the .uture.” 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Tue Chinese collection of the Library of 
Congress was the subject of an illustrated 
talk by Dr. Walter T. Swingle before the 
District of Columbia Library Association 
on Dec. 13, 1916. 

The Library of Congress has added 
largely to its Chinese collection during the 
past ew years and as a result now stands 
first .n this field among libraries of the New 
Worle and probably third among the Chi- 
nese ubraries in western countries. It has 
about 49,000 volumes of Chinese printed 
books 2. d manuscripts bound in book form, 
occupying 1594 feet of shelf space. Be- 
sides these there are large Japanese and 
conside-able Korean, Manchu, Mongol and 
Tibetan collections, which in many cases 
supplement the Chinese collection proper, 
a large proportion of these books be:ng ver- 
batim reprints or else exact translations of 
Chinese works. There are some 10,000 vol- 
umes in these collections, making over 
50,000 volumes in all in the East Asiatic 
collections of the Library of Congress. 

Not only does the Library of Congress 
stand first in the New World in the num- 
ber of its Chinese books, but it also takes 
the first place among all Chinese libraries 
in western countries in having a classified 
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card catalog which covers not only all inde- 
pendent works, but also all works included 
in the Ts’ung shu, or collections of reprints 
that constitute so vital a part of any work- 
ing Chinese library. 

The proper classification of this material 
has been difficult, but finally the catalog 
division of the Library of Congress, with 
the collaboration of Dr. Hing Kwai Fung 
and Prof. S. C. Kiang, and thru the per- 
sistent energy of M. |. Hagerty, has been 
able to utilize the system of classification 
employed in Ch’ien Lung’s “Imperial cata- 
logue of Chinese literature” (Ssu ku ch’iian 
shu tsung mu), adapted to modern library 
use by assigning letters (A, B, C, D) to 
the four great classes recognized by Chi- 
nese bibliographers, and decimal numbers 
to the sub-classes. This systematic carry- 
ing out of the classification of the Chinese 
books in the Library of Congress and of 
the reprints of the Ts'ung shu has made 
the Library of Congress collection without 
question the most easily accessible to schol- 
ars of any Chinese library in Western 
countries. 

The Library of Congress, however, not 
only has one of the largest and probably 
the best-arranged collection in Western 
countries, but is also fortunate in possess- 
ing many very rare or very valuable works 
which would be highly prized even in China. 
An exhibition recently prepared in the Li- 
brary of Congress shows nine Sung, Kin 
and Yuan dynasty imprints, and two early 
Ming imprints, printed before 1450 A. D. 
Some of these works are of great interest, 
being editions supposed to have been lost 
even in the Orient. Besides these early 
works dating from the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the same 
exhibit contains authentic material illus- 
trating the three largest books in the world. 
They are: (1) The Great Ming Encyclo- 
pedia, Yung lo ta tien, begun in 1403 and 
finished in 1409, which originally embraced 
22,937 large folio volumes about one-half 
inch thick and which took the equivalent 
of eight thousand years’ work in compila- 
tion; (2) The Imperial Encyclopedia, Tu 
shu chi ch’eng, the largest printed book in 
China, embracing 5044 volumes; and (3) 
the Ssu ku ch'iian manuscript, a mon- 
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umental collection made by the order of 
the Manchu Emperor Chien Lung, from 
1773 to 1782, and including all of the prin- 
cipal works in the Chinese language. It 
embraces 3511 works in about 40,000 vol- 
umes. Of the Imperial Encyclopedia, which 
alone of the three was printed, the library 
has volumes on exhibition from all three 
printed editions and has a complete set of 
the second large-print edition. The other 
two works exist only in manuscript form, 
but two volumes of the Yung lo ta tien are 
exhibited, one the property of the library 
and one deposited as a loan. Of the Ssu 
ku ch’iian shu manuscript, one complete 
work in nine volumes is shown, which bears 
the seal of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung and 
probably belonged to his private library. 

The Library of Congress collection cov- 
ers all fields of Chinese literature, but spe- 
cial attention has been given in the past 
few years to securing works on subjects 
that seem especially important at this time. 
For instance, particular attention has been 
given to the purchase of Chinese geograph- 
ical works, a branch of literature of great 
importance, since it not only gives accurate 
physical descriptions of the various parts 
of China, but interesting accounts of the 
history and natural productions of the 1800 
or more administrative districts of China. 
The Library of Congress now contains 
more than 450 works of this character, and 
there are in addition some 260 in the John 
Crerar Library which are not duplicated in 
Washington. The two collections together, 
amounting to more than 700 geographical 
works, make this country richer than any 
other western country in works of this 
character, France being next with a few 
more than 600 of such works in the libra- 
ries of Paris. 

The Chinese works in the Library of 
Congress are in constant use by the inves- 
tigators of the Department of Agriculture 
in connection with exploration work being 
carried on in China looking toward the 
discovery and introduction into this coun- 
try of valuable new crop plants. It is 
probable that as the Chinese collection of 
the Library becomes better known, it will 
be largely used by all investigators of East 
Asiatic subjects. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS BY AMERICAN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETS 


For the last three years the Poetry So- 
ciety of America, thru one of their com- 
mittees, have sent us an annual contribution 
of a carefully selected library list of books 
of poetry by American poets of this cen- 
tury. We now receive the list for 1916 
and are glad to give it to our readers. 

This library list is not intended as an 
effort to appraise the poetic or other value 
of the works included. The titles are sim- 
ply a suggestion to librarians as to what 
books it will pay them to place on their 
shelves if they wish to help their readers 
to see what is going on in the poetic world. 
The previous lists appeared in the Lisrary 
yourNnaAL for February, 1914, May, 1915, and 
February, 1916. The first of these was in- 
tended to cover the years from 1900 to 
1914; hence the series may be taken as a 
record of achievement for the present cen- 
tury. However the committee has many 
difficulties. Poetry is often published in 
out-of-the-way places, and for many rea- 
sons good books of poetry sometimes es- 
cape their researches. Therefore, a book 
is sometimes placed beyond its proper date. 
Besides this, it is supposed that when a 
poet’s work goes into its collected edition 
librarians need no suggestion, especially 
when the poet has been “long and favor- 
ably known.” The service of this Poetry 
Society committee will chiefly be to find 
a little way in the maze of the new, to 
clear a path for some who may like to 
wander in the beautiful forest. It seems 
very much like a forest nowadays—there 
are so many groups of new poets crowding 
forward. The committee wish to be cath- 
olic to the new forms and to the ultra-new, 
while not caring to exploit the crude, brag- 
gadocio, coarse and formless method and 
atmosphere that some new writers affect. 

A request was received to star a selected 
group of volumes for libraries that cannot 
purchase so many as this library list con- 
tains. But, as said above, the committee 
do not wish to appraise beyond the first 
sifting, and a more close choice will have 
to be made by librarians themselves. The 
chairman of the committee, Mrs. Martha 
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Foote Crow, 30 East 128th street, New 
York City, will, however, gladly answer any 
questions within her power as to the list 
or as to any special books of poetry. 

The committee would be glad to have 
suggestions from any source as to privately 
printed or other books of poetry that might 
escape their search. They ask for the co- 
operation of lovers of poetry everywhere. 

A compilation of the former lists was 
made last year and published by the ag 
cuse Public Library, Syracuse, N. Y., 
their Bulletin for March, 1916. The same 
compilation will be reprinted in their Bul- 
letin for March, 1917, together with a 
reprint of the library list for 1916. This 
can be obtained by writing to that address, 
enclosing five cents and postage. 


Anderson, Margaret Steele. The flame in the wind 
Manton, Louisville 

Babcock, Edwina Stanton. Greek wayfarers. Putnam 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Wind and weather. Scribner. 

Bates, Katherine Lee. Fairy gold. Dutton. 

Benét, William Rose. The great white wall. Yale 
Univ. Press. 

Burr, Amelia Josephine. Life and living. Doran. 

Carman, Bliss. April airs. Small, Maynard. 

Cheney, John Vance. Poems. Houghton. 

Cheney, John Vance. At the silver gate. Stokes 

Coates, Florence Earle. Collected poems, a2 vols 
Houghton. 

Coolbrith, Ina. Songs from the Golden Gate. Hough 
ton. 

Cox, Eleanor Rogers. Singing fires of Erin. Lane 

Crapsey, Adelaide. Verses. Manas Press, Rochester, 


Daly, Thomas Augustine. Songs of wedlock. McKay, 
Philadelphia. 

H. D. Sea garden. Houghton. 

Dargan, Olive Tilford. The cycle’s rim. Scribners 

Dawson, Miles M. Hendrick Ibsen: Brand. Four 
Seas Co. 

Firkins, Chester. Poems. Sherman, French. 

Fletcher, John Gould. Goblins and pagodas. Hough 


ion. 

Erskine, Barbara Peattie. The little poems of. Trow 
Press, N. 

Foster, Jeanne Robert. Neighbors of yesterday. Sher 
man, French. 

Frost, Robert. Mountain interval. Hol 

Griffith, W William. Love and losses of a Shores, 


mn PT, Herman. The great maze, and The heart 
of youth. Macmillan. 

Harding, Ruth Guthrie. A lark went singing, and 
other lyrics. Brooks, Minneapolis. 

Hay, John. Poems. Houghton. 

Johnson, Robert Underwood. Songs of war and 
peace. Bobhs-Merrill. 

Knibbs, H. H. Riders of the stars. Houghton. 

Ledoux, Louis V. The story of Eleusis. acmillan 

Lowell, Amy. Men, women, and ghosts. Macmillan. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Songs and satires. Macmillan 

Masters, Edgar Lee. The great valley. Macmillan 

Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. The night court, and other 
poems. Century Co. 

Morgan, Angela. Utterance. Baker & Taylor. 

Murray, Ada Foster. Flower o’ the grass. Harpers 

Neihardt, J. G. The quest. Macmillan. 

Norton, Grace Fallow. Roads. Houghton. 

O'Connor, Norreys Jephson. Beside the Blackwater. 
Lane. 

Oppenheim, James. War and laughter. Centu - 

Peabody, Josephine Preston. Harvest moon. ough. 
ton. 
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Proctor, Edna Dean. The glory of toil. Houghton. 
Pulsifer, Harold Trowbridge. Mothers and men. 
Houghton. 

Sandberg, Carl. Chicago poems. Holt. : 
Scollard, Clinton. Ballads, romantic and patriotic. 
Gomme, C. 

Seegar, Allan. Poems. Scribners 

Stork, Charles Wharton. Sea and bay. Lane. 


Towne, Charles Hanson. Today and tomorrow. Doran. 

Untermeyer, Louis. “——— and other poets.”” Holt. 

Whicher, George Meason and Whicher, G. F. On the 
Tibur Road. Princeton Univ. Press. 

Whitney. Helen Hay. Herbs and apples. 

Wilkinson, Marguerite O. B. In vivid gardens. 
man, French 
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FIGHT AGAINST PROPOSED CIVIL 
SERVICE REGULATION OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LIBRARIES 
MassacHusetts librarians are fighting 
hard against the inclusion of library em- 
ployes under the state civil service rule. The 
beginning of the agitation dates back to the 
governor’s recommendation of last year that 
the powers of the Civil Service Commission 
be extended. The commission then decided 
to recommend the inclusion of library as- 
sistants in all cities of the commonwealth, 
and in order to secure opinions on the meas- 
ure, sent letters to mayors of the cities. 
Few replies were received to these letters 
and the commission evidently took this lack 
of comment as an indication that there was 

no opposition. 

The Free Public Library Commission was 
asked to express its opinion. After a con- 
ference with the secretary of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the Library Commission 
passed a resolution unanimously opposing 
the proposal. Some of the reasons for such 
opposition were given by the chairman of 
this commission, Charles F. D. Belden, in 
an open letter as follows: 

“Experience has shown that where civil 
service has been extended to assistants in 
public libraries, the result has been detri- 
mental to the library’s efficiency. Except 
in the few cases where appointments had 
previously been made for political purposes, 
it has still to be shown that appointments 
under civil service have improved library 
service or strengthened the personnel of 
the library staff. Library assistants 
must be sought. The desirable person is not 
dissatisfied with a present position or look- 
ing for a new position. Most often only 


larger pay and opportunity for growth 
tempt a competent person to make a change. 
Experience, personality, tact and initiative 
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mean more in the vast majority of library 
positions than the possession of the tech- 
nical knowledge of their profession. The 
latter may be tested by examination, the 
former cannot. In theory, the civil service 
counts experience, personality and those 
intangible qualities that go in the makeup 
of the perfect assistant, but with what un- 
satisfactory success is known only to those 
who have been under obligation to work 
with certain civil service appointees. 
Libraries are educational institutions. The 
exclusion of their employes from the 
civil service rules is desirable for the same 
reasons that teachers in the public schools 
are excluded. . The Free Public Li- 
brary Commission and, I believe, most li- 
brary boards of trustees would welcome 
any plan that would aid them to secure a 
higher grade of library assistants. It is 
believed, however, that their inclusion 
within the civil service rules will inevitably 
result in a lower rather than a higher grade 
of assistants, and in a marked deterioration 
in the quality of membership on library 
boards of trustees.” 

It is said there is not a single instance 
where the system has worked out success- 
fully where tried. John Cotton Dana, hi- 
brarian at Newark, N. J., reports that he 
and the trustees “have been burdened for 
years with the operations of civil service 
commissions, which intrude constantly be- 
tween us and the persons we wish to equip. 
The burden has been very heavy and has 
largely increased the expenses without any 
corresponding advantage.” 

The trustees and librarian of the Boston 
Public Library also entered a strong pro- 
test. At a hearing before the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the Library Commission 
presented a complete statement and pro- 
duced figures and letters to show that 
usual general civil service methods had 
been unsatisfactory wherever they have 
been employed for choosing library workers. 
A letter from Walter L. Brown of Buffalo, 
president of the American Library Associ- 
ation, was read stating that in Ohio the 
legislature recently decided against civil 
service for library employes because of the 
argument that responsibility for the effi- 
ciency of the staff should rest with the li- 
brary trustees. George B. Utley, secretary 
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of the American Library Association, wrote, 
saying that unquestionably the general opin- 
ion of experienced librarians was that city 
or state civil service applied to a library 
makes it more difficult to maintain a high 
standard of educational requirements from 
the staff and that it seriously handicaps 
the board and the librarian in securing as- 
sistants of adequate library school training 
and library experience. 

A report drawn up for the A. L. A. by 
Arthur E. Bostwick of the St. Louis Public 
Library, Samuel H. Ranck of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library and Judson T. Jen- 
nings of the Seattle Public Library on the 
relation of the library to the municipality 
was quoted in part as follows: 

“The library board should be given ab- 
solute power and responsibility over its 
employes, their appointment, promotion, 
salaries, removal, etc., within the general 
limits of the charter. It should provide 
that all employment should be given on the 
basis of merit alone, but that a civil service 
system should not be imposed upon it from 
the outset any more than a municipal civil 
service should be imposed upon a board of 
education in the employment of teachers in 
the public schools. Your committee has vet 
to learn of a single American city where a 
municipal civil service commission, which 
deals mainly with the employment of clerks 
in offices, policemen, firemen, etc., has been 
able satisfactorily to select or promote em- 
ployes for educational work.” 

The Civil Service Commission, however, 
refused to be convinced, and in consequence 
of its continued stand, the librarians extend- 
ed their campaign of opposition. Miss 
Katharine P. Loring, president of the Mass- 
achusetts Library Club, immediately called 
a special meeting of the club at Boston for 
January 12. About two hundred members 
attended and passed resolutions protesting 
against the proposal. The Civil Service 
Commission, which had been asked to send 
a representative to explain their side and 
to show the advantages of the proposed 
extension, declined to accept the invitation 
of the club. The executive committee of 
the club has introduced a bill before the 
legislature entitled “An act to exempt em- 
ployes in public libraries from the provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Laws” (Senate 
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Bill, no. 80). In a circular letter trustees 
and librarians thruout the state have been 
notified of the bill and asked to give im- 
mediate and active support. Petitions are 
being circulated in many cities in an effort 
to get the endorsement of leading citizens in 
the librarians’ campaign. 


“GOOD BOOK WEEK” IN THE 
LIBRARIES 


Tue week beginning Dec. 4 was cele- 
brated by libraries thruout the United 
States as “Book week,” “Good book weck” 
or “Library week.” The name and details 
of the celebration differed in various local- 
ities, but the purpose in all was the same, 
to arouse greater and wider interest in good 
literature, and especially in good books for 
boys. The efforts of the Boy Scout organi- 
zation to induce better reading among boys, 
which resulted last year in the “Safety 
First” Juvenile Book Week, were the direct 
cause of this year’s celebration. 

At the Asbury Park meeting it was de- 
cided not only to endorse the plan of the 
Boy Scouts for “Good Book Week,” Dec. 
4-9, but also to take that same week and 
make it “Library Week.” 

“At our League meeting at Asbury 
Park,” writes Henry N. Sanborn, secre- 
tary of the League of Library Commissions, 
“a committee of two consisting of Miss 
Mary E. Downey of Utah and Mr. Robert 
P. Bliss of Pennsylvania was appointed to 
make plans for it. . . . This committee pre- 
pared recommendations which I sent out as 
secretary of the League to the various 
commissions. .. . / Almost, if not quite, all of 
the commissions sent out special announce- 
ments and suggestions, especially those 
commissions who publish bulletins. The Boy 
Scouts sent to the various librarians and 
to all commissions suggestions.” 

The suggestions sent to librarians in- 
cluded those made by the Boy Scouts and 
published in the November number of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. In addition the com- 
mission advised that the public schools be 
interested in the list of books, that the 
libraries co-operate with Y. M. C. A. and 
other boys’ organizations, that moving pic- 
ture theaters be asked to run slides with 
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the message, “Use your public library,” 
“Learn more—Earn more,” “Ask the public 
library,” etc., that men’s commercial clubs 
and labor organizations be induced to de- 
vote an evening to good reading, and that 
a program be worked out for inviting 
groups of people to the library during 
“Good Book Week.” 

The program offered by the commission 
was: “On Monday have the primary grades, 
on Tuesday the grammar school, and on 
Wednesday the high school pupils; show 
them what there is for them and how to 
get it; invite the members of the study 
and other clubs for Thursday and have a 
talk to show what the library is doing for 
the different classes and what it might do 
if it had the means; on Friday invite the 
professional, business and trades men, and 
be sure to invite all labor organizations. 
Show how the library can help them.” 

Libraries very generally co-operated with 
the Boy Scouts and the League in carrying 
out the suggestions made. Generally ad- 
vance notices and advertising in local pa- 
pers first brought the proposed celebration 
to the attention of the public. Posters 
made by the library staff, or in art classes 
of the public schools, or bought by the 
library, announced the special features of 
“Good Book Week.” They were usually 
displayed in store windows as well as in 
the library. Unusual methods of advertis- 
ing were devised by some librarians to get 
the utmost publicity at minimum cost. In 
Davenport, Ia., the leading stores inclosed 
library leaflets in parcels, and many restau- 
rants and clubs placed similar leaflets on 
their tables. For the first time in the his- 
tory of Decatur water rent bills served 
advertising purposes. A portion of the cards 
sent out in November was devoted to infor- 
mation about Library Week and inserts 
were placed in all gas and electric bills sent 
out from Nov. 15 to Dec. 2. Exhibits of 
library books in the store windows formed 
part of the celebration in Davenport, the 
library exhibit being related to the mer- 
chandise of the store whenever practicable. 
One photographer filled his window with 
pictures of the exterior and interior of the 
library building and showed photographs of 
members of the library board. 
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Che class of book emphasized in most o! 
the exhibits were the books suitable for 
Christmas gifts for boys. There were 
books for the boys in their age of hero 
worship, books on what to do and how to 
do it and books filled with information, all 
these having been selected to satisfy the 
young readers and at the same time influ 
ence their moral and mental development. 
Then there were books for the growing 
boy to turn his attention to play and to 
outdoor sports. 

In most cases the books exhibited were 
both old and new —those already in the 
library best suited to boys, and those of the 
good new books which the library could 
buy or borrow from booksellers. In a few 
instances, however, the display was limited 
to the new books. The Minneapolis Li- 
brary arranged a “sample room” just off 
the open-shelf department, in which were 
displayed large cases filled with books of 
all kinds and sizes, so new that they still 
smelled of printers’ ink, and with the pris- 
tine freshness of their bindings shielded by 
paper covers. There were books for “kid- 
dies and grown-ups, too,” and they had 
been lent to the library, which recommended 
them as ideal Christmas gifts, by two book- 
sellers. Parents and others desiring to 
make gifts of books had the opportunity in 
this little room of judging of their con- 
tents before they went to the store to buy 
them, and they also had the benefit of ex- 
pert advice in their selection. 

In at least one exhibit, on the other hand, 
the strongest emphasis was put on rare old 
volumes. The Decatur Public Library, in 
addition to the usual display of good books, 
exhibited old books loaned by people in and 
about Decatur. Somewhat to the surprise 
of the librarians this display proved to be 
the biggest drawing card. It is certain that 
the old book exhibit attracted more visitors 
than the new book displays or the library 
asa whole. There were over 200 old books 
shown, many of them of great value and 
interest. Every exhibitor of oll books came 
to see what others were there, and many 
others besides were drawn by this partic- 
ular display. It served a double purpose. 
They saw not only the old books but the 
beautiful cases of gift books, the library 
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as a whole and the other special features 
of the week. 

Besides the book displays, the distribu- 
tion of book lists and pamphlets and the 
personal suggestions of librarians, many 
libraries offered special story hours and 
lectures on children’s books and reading. 

A little outside the field of books for 
Christmas, perhaps, but quite in line with 
Christmas suggestions, was the exhibit of 
“How to make” books in the Minneapolis 
Library. At the beginning of December a 
number of pamphlets containing sugges- 
tions for making Christmas gifts was placed 
on the circulation counter. Hints for every- 
body on how to make every imaginable kind 
of present were contained in these leaflets. 
All that was necessary was to ask the li- 
brary for a “How to” book. They had 
scores of them, on such diverse subjects as 
silver-work, metal-chasing, illumination, 
lettering, embroidery, cross-stitch, art- 
leather-work, lace-making, worsted-work 
and brass-etching. 

THE A. L. A. CATALOGING TEST AT 
YALE AND COLUMBIA 

WueEw the results of the A. L. A. cata- 
loging test were published last year, a 
surprising range in the cost per title was 
shown in the tabulated statistics. It has 
been felt by many catalogers that the tabu- 
lated results could have been more useful 
if the identity of the libraries making the 
test had been attached to the results as re- 
ported, in many cases furnishing a clue to 
the reason why such apparent discrepan- 
cies in results could exist. 

At the meeting of the Eastern College 
Librarians at Columbia University during 
the Thanksgiving recess, this question of 
the cataloging test and its true value was 
discussed. Columbia and Yale libraries 
were two whose record was unexpectedly 
low in the test, and the discussion of their 
figures as given by the head catalogers in 
the two institutions, seems worth printing 
in full. 

THE TEST AT COLUMBIA 


Commenting on the test at Columbia, 


Miss Harriet B. Prescott said: 
“The surprise at Yale in finding that the 
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100-book cataloging test resulted for them 
in an average cost per title of 17% cents, 
was surpassed at Columbia when we found 
that our average was 9% cents! For a 
long time we had labored under the delu- 
sion that our average cost was 47% cents, 
and we had always reported those figures 
whenever we were approached on the sub- 
ject of the cost of cataloging. Then, one 
day, some student statisticians came along, 
told us that our methods of reckoning were 
all wrong, that we should divide the salary 
roll by the number of titles cataloged, and 
that our average cost was really go cents 
per title. And now, altho we know that 
we are doing more careful bibliographical 
work than we ever did before, we are 
dropped far below our own figures to the 
incredible price of 9'% cents per title. 

“As a matter of fact, these varying re- 
sults seem to me to point out very plainly 
that any cataloging test must necessarily 
fail to give us definite practical figures, be- 
cause of the varying nature of books, the 
varying nature of libraries, and the multi- 
tudinous varying details which must be con- 
sidered. The cost of cataloging depends 
very much on the available funds. We can 
make a very simple author card if we must ; 
we can fill it with valuable bibliographical 
information and multiply subject cards if 
funds perinit. 

“A catalog test, therefore, which has as 
its aim to give the average cost of catalog- 
ing per title in any library or in any number 
of libraries cannot but fail in its mission, 
but a test which, to quote Dr. Josephson, 
‘leads to the extension of the central cata- 
loging work of the Library of Congress 
and the possibility of organizing the work 
in the individual library so as to utilize to a 
larger extent than is now the case the spe- 
cial interests and the special knowledge of 
the individuals, will more than pay us for 
the time and labor we spend upon it.” 


THE RESULTS AT YALE 


“We were rather surprised at Yale,” said 
Miss Sara G. Hyde, “to find that the 1oo- 
book cataloging test resulted in so low an 
average cost per title for us as 17 1/3 cents. 
For several years we have kept a record 
of cataloging statistics, but unti! the spring 
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of 1913 it was not very full nor exact as 
to time spent upon work other than cata- 
loging, and we had a very indefinite idea as 
to the cost of cataloging a single title; we 
vaguely supposed it was somewhere be- 
tween 35 cents and 60 cents, for various 
library authorities had estimated it to be all 
the way from 16 cents to 60 cents per vol- 
ume. As ours is a large library, and the 
catalog is necessarily detailed and intricate, 
we had supposed that titles cost us nearer 
60 cents than 16 cents. When the result of 
the test was published we were naturally 
much gratified to learn that we could cata- 
log 100 books when our time was uninter- 
rupted at so low a rate, but we had the 
feeling that the cause of this cheapness was 
due to abnormal and extraordinary condi- 
tions while carrying on the work. On 
thinking over those conditions now there 
seem to be two respects in which they were 
unusual. 

“First: The books selected did not pre- 
sent so many difficulties as our average 
books; their classification was easy and 
simple and took less time than usual. 

“Second: The time counted was the act- 
ual time spent upon the work—all interrup- 
tions being carefully discounted. 


The Choice of Books 


“In accordance with our interpretation 
of the directions for taking the test, we 
chose from the accessions books which 
looked simple and straightforward, and 
such as we thought would not be likely to 
make complications with headings already 
in the catalog. In checking them up we 
find that 76 per cent. of them are in Eng- 
lish, and that for 55 per cent. of them we 
found printed cards. We keep no statistics 
as to the language in which works are writ- 
ten, but for comparison’s sake we have 
counted the English and foreign titles in 
public finance and commerce which we are 
now classing and cataloging; we find that 
we have 61.7 per cent. of English titles and 
38.3 per cent. of foreign. This probably is 
a fair ratio for our books in general; 61.7 
per cent. is considerably less than 76 per 
cent., the proportion of English titles in the 
test. Our statistics for printed and type- 
written cards for the year 1915-16 show 
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that we secured printed cards for a little 
less than 52 per cent. of our titles, as 
against 55 per cent., the number shown by 
the test. 


The Classification of Books 


“In November, 1914, when we did the 
work for the test at Yale, several of 
our catalogers were working on books for 
which no classification schemes had yet 
been made, and in order to make conditions 
for individual catalogers as normal as pos- 
sible, their books in the test were of the 
same kind. One cataloger had only one 
letter to write to represent the classification 
for all her books, and others had only shelf 
numbers to assign; another had books very 
easy to class, such as general psychology 
and metaphysics. In fact, 24 per cent. of 
the books cataloged were actually unclassed. 
Our ordinary schemes of classification are 
quite detailed and involved, and it often 
requires some searching and consulting of 
catalogs and reference books to decide 
where to place a work. All this takes con- 
siderable time—sometimes hours for one 
title. The time recorded in the test for 
classing books varies from I second to 15 
minutes, and in only 38 instances out of the 
100 did the classing take over I minute. 
There is no doubt that this is much lower 
than our ordinary average. 


Actual Time Spent on the Test 


“It seems that several of the catalogers 
did not even count the time spent in going 
from one part of the library to another, but 
only the time actually working at desk or 
typewriter, at catalog or reference shelves. 
Some say that we were all trying to make 
a record, and one calls it a cataloging race 
rather than a test. In a large library like 
ours much time must be spent in the course 
of a year in consulting with others on vari- 
ous subjects, in unifying and revising en- 
tries in the catalog, in co-ordinating the 
processes of cataloging, in revising and 
working on classification schemes, in filing 
away pamphlet material, booksellers’ cata- 
logs, etc. Now, while working on the test 
no interruptions of any kind were included, 
the figures being based on the time actually 
spent on the work. Consequently, the cost 
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was much lower tha~ the ordinary cost, 
which would be estift ced on statistics for 
a full year. of 

“After the questionnaire was sent out 
by Mr. Josephson in 1913 we concluded at 
Yale that it would be wise for us to keep 
fuller statistics of cataloging, but only re- 
cently have we worked them out to arrive 
at the actual cost of our titles. For the 
fiscal year 1915-16 we find that the average 
cost per title was 50.12 cents. In estimat- 
ing the number of titles we have included 
books cataloged, re-cataloged, and_ re- 
classed. In estimating cost we have in- 
cluded the whole salary of three revisers, 
and the salaries of all others who have 
worked in the catalog department for the 
time that they have worked on cataloging. 
But by cataloging is meant the classification 
of the book as well as all the regular cata- 
loging processes, the filing of the cards in 
the catalogs and shelf-lists, including those 
in departmental libraries and L. C. deposi- 
tory catalog, and the amnual reading of 
shelves in departmental libraries, the order- 
ing, checking, and cost of all printed cards, 
and the marking (and in many instances 
labeling) of the book and placing of it upon 
the shelves. The ordering, accessioning, 
plating, and collating of the book have not 
been included, nor reference and desk work, 
nor A. L. A. indexing. 

“Altho we find that the cataloging figure 
taken from the test is so far afield from our 
annual average cost per title, we feel that 
the work done was of no little value to us. 
The questionnaire sent out in 1913 showed 
up the weak points and the omissions in our 
method of keeping statistics and was very 
helpful in revising our scheme. The result 
of the test has brought home these ques- 
tions to us: Since we can catalog 100 books 
at such a surprisingly low cost under ideal 
conditions, can we not by greater systema- 
tization and classification of work in our 
cataloging department finally hope to reach 
an annual figure more nearly approximat- 
ing this ideal one? Is our staff working 
for greatest possible efficiency? Is each 
member doing the work best suited to her 
taste and ability? 

“Doubtless other libraries have also re- 
ceived helpful suggestions of this nature 
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and will improve their methods of work 
and of keeping records. The wide range 
of cost shown as the result of the test 
(from 8 to 81} cents per title) is probably 
due not only to the various degrees of full- 
ness of cataloging in the different types o/ 
libraries and to the difference in the salarie: 
paid, but also to the variety in the manner 
of keeping statistics, and to the individual 
interpretation of the instructions sent out 
by the committee (concise and detailed tho 
they are). 

“Certainly all the co-operating libraries 
feel very grateful to the committee for 
their long and painstaking labor in compil- 
ing the admirable questionnaire and in com- 
puting and tabulating the answers and the 
results of the cataloging. Such a test, taken 
every four or five years, would be of great 
service in unifying methods for American 
libraries, and if it leads finally to the estab- 
lishment of a co-operative cataloging bu- 
reau as a branch of the Library of Congress 
cataloging division, we shall feel that the 
millennium is really in sight.” 


CREDO! 
I dare not think that when I| die 
My cherished books will perish too; 
That, underneath the golden sky 
That spans the World of By-and-By, 
I may not turn their leaves anew. 


I rather think the books I love 
Have Other-World editions rare 
That all the best | know will prove 
Prolonged, intensified, above 
In some celestial Otherwhere ; 


Where tier on tier the volumes span, 
Most fairly printed, richly dight, 

There where the Great Librarian 

Cries, while my eyes the glory scan, 
“The time to read is infinite.” 


Where every noble scribe of earth 
Pursues his perfect industry, 

And brings to more than royal birth 

Old dreams, enhanced beyond all worth, 
Where myriad, myriad readers be. 


So half the western clouds are riven, 
And, fortified, I take my way: 
Since unto me the thought was given 
Of endless libraries in Heaven, 
And never-ending reading days. 
—Rorert JoHNson. 
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“American Library Association 


COUNCIL 


The A. L_ A. Council held two sessions w 
Chicago during the recent mid-winter meet- 
ings. President Walter L. Brown presided, 
and 40 members of the Council, as well as 
a considerable number of non-members, were 
present. The first session was held Thursday 
morning, Dec. 28, in the ballroom of the La 
Salle, and the time was divided between a 
discussion of the valuation of library books 
and consideration of what more the Publish- 
ing Board can do. 


VALUATION OF BOOKS IN A LIBRARY 


The first discussion was opened by Samuel 
H. Ranck, who said: 

“The minute a book is stamped with the 
library’s marks of ownership and has placed 
in it and on it the things to facilitate its use, 
along with the cataloging, etc., its value as a 
commercial product is very much less than it 
was before it entered the library, but its value 
to the library is much increased by this work 
Therefore it seems to me libraries must con- 
sider cataloging and other elements of labor 
that are put upon a book for the use of the 
public as a part of the value of the book. 
The minute this work is completed, however, 
and the book is placed in the hands of the 
public, that minute most books in a public 
library begin to depreciate in value, and the 
more popular the book the faster the depre- 
ciation. 

“In an attempt to set a valuation on the 
books in the library at Grand Rapids, we 
finally arrived at this formula: The value of 
our book collection equals the average cost 
of the books (purchase price), plus the aver- 
age cost of getting them into the library 
(order department work), plus the average 
cost of getting them ready for the public (cat- 
aloging, etc.), plus the average cost of getting 
obsolete and worn-out books out of the col- 
lection, minus wear and tear, minus obsolete- 
ness. The cost of getting worn-out and 
obsolete books out of the collection adds to 
the value of the collection as a whole, tho in 
the case of the individual book of that char- 
acter it lessens its value. 

“For the books in the library we allowed a 
dollar a volume. ... Our maps are estimated 
at 25 cents each... .. This includes only the 
books, maps, pamphlets, etc., which are cata- 
loged. An important element is the character 
of the reference collection, which may contain 
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much material not <d¢finitely classed as books, 
but nevertheless sdingly valuable, such as 
manuscripts, prints, e.-. Some of this ma- 
terial it is almost impossible to value, in the 
sense used in this paper... . 

“There are two or three things that it seems 
to me the library profession of America should 
insist on in the valuation of library books 
Among these elements, in the first instance. 
is that the cost of placing a book on the shelves 
of the library is part of the cost of the book 
This will mean that our card catalogs should 
be valued at more than the mere blank card 
board on which they are written. Second, the 
books in the library as a going concern 
should be valued at their replacement value. 
which includes cataloging and the preparation 
of books for public use, rather than at what 
they would bring if they were sold on the 
open market (selling price) when many of 
them would be considered only as salvage or 
junk.” 

Matthew S. Dudgeon, chairman of the com- 
mittee on insurance rates, continued the dis 
cussion. He said it was the general practice 
of insurance companies to consider a catalog 
as so much cardboard, unless there is a special 
value fixed in the policy. Account books also 
are valued at the value of the material that 
go into them, as blank cards or blank books. 
unless a special value is put on them. The 
only safe way of getting any insurance on a 
card catalog is either to fix it at a special 
value or to have a clause to the effect that the 
value of the card catalog should be the cost 
of production 

Dr. Hill said that the Brooklyn Public Li 
brary had been able to get its books insured 
without the cost of cataloging included and to 
get insurance on the card catalog 

H. W. Wilson said that with his company 
the cost of the cards and the card catalog had 
heen made separate items. He said there was 
another problem which might have been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Ranck at an earlier time, 
namely, that most insurance companies offer 
an 80 per cent. co-insurance clause. In that 
case, it is just as important that the valuation 
be not too low as it is that it be not too high. 
because with a co-insurance clause if the loss 
is larger than the insurance carried, the own 
ers must share their proportion of the loss 
It seemed to him very desirable for the com 
mittee to have printed a general standard 
form for library use 

Dr. Andrews said that fifteen years ago he 
read a paper before the Chicago Literary 
Club on books as merchandise. Recognizing 
that the moment a library puts its stamp and 
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shelf marks on a book it depreciates the sell- 
ing value, he suggested an immediate deprecia- 
tion of 50 per cent., and then a depreciation 
of 5 per cent. a year for a certain length of 
time except in the case of periodical sets. A 
periodical set does not depreciate in value as 
much as books, and, therefore, he proposed 
that after the 50 per cent. of depreciation had 
been written off to carry the periodical sets 
at their original cost indefinitely, supposing 
that the library was regularly subscribing and 
keeping them up to date. Since any blanket 
depreciation would mean eventually that the 
library was not becoming any more valuable 
from year to year, he proposed that the rate 
of depreciation should change. A collection 
containing one per cent. of the literature on 
a given subject is not of very much value to 
the student, while one that contains ninety per 
cent. would be many times more than ninety 
times more valuable. He suggested, however, 
that with the growing size of the library the 
rate of depreciation decrease and finally cease 
to exist. 

Dr. Bostwick sent a paper which was read 
by Mr. Bishop. For the purposes of this 
discussion he divided property into two classes: 
that which is consumed, or disappears in pro- 
portion to use, and that which is not. Books 
may belong in either class, but it is only those 
of the first class whose valuation gives special 
difficulty. “We will suppose that of the books 
of the kind under consideration, which we 
may regard as corresponding roughly with 
the circulation collection, the library has 50,- 
ooo and that of these 2000 wear out yearly. 
The average life of each book is then 25 years, 
altho the individual lives may be varying all 
the way from zero to a hundred years. 
Now let us make the simplest possible assump- 
tions: first, that the collection was started with 
50,000 new books; second, that just 2000 dif- 
ferent books were worn out and replaced in 
every year since. Then we have on the shelves 
exactly 2000 in every yearly class, from the 
new ones with 25 years’ expectation of life 
down to those that are just tottering into the 
grave. The average value is half the total 
purchase price, or if the books cost a dollar 
apiece on the average, it is fair to give them 
an insurance value of so cents each.” Since, 
however, growth, decrease, or irregular re- 
placement in collections will affect the insur- 
ance value, “probably it will suffice to remem- 
ber that in a stationary collection the insurance 
value is slightly below half the purchase price, 
and in an increasing collection it is somewhat 
above one-half, being the higher as the collec- 
tion has increased the more rapidly.” 
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The president said that in the Buffalo Public 
Library insurance companies have agreed to 
accept the average of 75 cents per volume, 
allowing for a certain number of books being 
in the hands of the public at any one time, the 
average number out of the library. In Cleve- 
land, Mr. Brett said, they had taken the rec- 
ords of actual cost running over a long series 
of years, had added the cost of preparing a 
book as nearly as they could estimate it, with 
an allowance for deterioration and arrived at 
an average price in that way. They divided 
the books for insurance purposes into five 
classes, putting a different valuation on each, 
as follows: The juvenile books thruout the 
whole library system at 60 cents; the circulat- 
ing books in the branches at 80 cents; the 
circulating books at the main library at $1.00, 
because many of the more expensive books 
go into the main library only; branch refer- 
ence books at $1.50; and finally reference 
books in the main library, at $2.00, highest of 
all. Two general policies cover the whole 
book collection, wherever it may be. Since 
the branches vary greatly in the resistance 
they would offer to fire, each has its rate 
fixed by the central inspection bureau, a rate 
on the building and a rate on the contents. Mr 
Lydenberg in response to inquiries as to the 
practice of the New York Public Library. 
stated that the reference department was self- 
insured under the practice of writing into the 
accounts a specified reserve corresponding to 
insurance premium, while the books in the 
branch libraries were not insured as the City 
of New York is self-insured without including 
insurance premiums in its accounts. 


WORK OF THE PUBLISHING BOARD 


Henry E. Legler, chairman of the Publish- 
ing Board, introduced the discussion of the 
future usefulness of the board, with a brief 
review of its achievements since its organiza- 
tion thirty years ago. Some 200 of its publi 
cations—books and pamphlets——still remain in 
print, and a very large number of titles, im- 
portant in their day, have gone out of print 
It has always been the policy of the Publishing 
Board that when a commercial concern can 
be persuaded to undertake the publication of 
any bibliographical material not to enter into 
competition with that concern, but to under- 
take the publication of works which would 
prove of great usefulness to the library world, 
but from which financial returns were doubt- 
ful. Besides the various indexes, booklists, 
and propagandic material published, the most 
important publication is the A. L. A. Booklist, 
which must be of immense importance for 
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those smaller places where a new book is seen 
only after it is purchased. The Publishing 
Board also serves as a very large insurance 
policy which the American Library Association 
possesses against undue encroachment on the 
part of commercial concerns which may be 
issuing publications along similar lines 

Discussing this report, Dr. Bowerman made 
two suggestions. First, that there should be 
published by the Publishing Board, if it can- 
not be undertaken by some other body, such, 
for example, as the Bureau of Education, a 
library annual that would contain some 
descriptive as well as statistical material con- 
cerning the larger libraries, at least. He cited 
two instances where two very important pub- 
lishing bodies—the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace—had sought such infor- 
mation in making up their lists for distribu- 
tion. Dr. Bowerman has made two tentative 
propositions to Dr. Claxton of the Bureau of 
Education for the publication of such an 
annual, and to either of these Dr. Claxton will 
agree. One was that the A. L. A. secretary's 
office should collect the information by use 
of the frank of the Bureau of Education, do 
all the editorial work, and furnish completed 
copy to the Bureau of Education to publish 
The other was that the American Library Asso- 
ciation should go ahead and get out at least 
one library annual, just the sort of thing it 
would most like to have, put it before the 
Commissioner of Education, and then let him 
see if he liked it and would take it off their 
hands. Another suggestion made by Dr. Bow 
erman was that in addition to the selected lists 
of foreign literature published from time to 
time, either a separate periodical publication 
should be devoted to foreign books or supple 
ments listing foreign literature should be print- 
ed with the present Booklist—two or three 
French supplements in the course of the year, 
one or two or three German, one or two 
Italian, one Spanish, or Spanish and Portu- 
guese combined, etc. In this way it would not 
be necessary to wait for a list to be issued 
covering one entire language from the begin- 
ning to the present, and current foreign books 
could be added to a library while still up to 
date. 

Both Miss Rathbone and Dr. Bostwick sug- 
gested the desirability of a library Who's 
Who, which would give the professional record 
of members of the association; not only the 
positions held by them, but their other edu- 
cational experiences as well which have a 
hearing upon their fitness for certain kinds 
of work 
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Dr. Hill suggested that in place of the bulky 
and inconvenient library plans which the head- 
quarters office had been collecting, photographs 
of these plans be obtained. He thought a com- 
mittee might be appointed to select certain 
libraries or types of libraries and ask the re- 
spective librarians to supply photographs of 
the exterior and interior plans, have these 
photographs all of the same size, mounted and 
deposited at A. L. A. headquarters, whence 
they could be borrowed as needed. Discussion 
developed a considerable difference of opinion 
regarding the cost of such photographs and 
the willingness of libraries to furnish them 
if the cost proved very considerable. It was 
finally voted that the matter of reproducing 
plans for the use of librarians be referred to 
the Publishing Board with the approval of the 
Council, and the meeting adjourned 

SECOND SESSION 


The second meeting was held Friday morn- 
ing, also in the ballroom of the Hotel LaSalle, 
but was quickened and shortened toward noon 
hecause the management of the hotel had pro 
vided for the luncheon of another organ 
ization in the same place at the noon hour. 
President Brown who presided, called attention 
at this meeting to a subject not on the pro- 
gram, but on which exchange of opinion was 
especially desirable. He referred to the 
sliding-scale price method proposed for the 
nine-year cumulation of the Wilson “Readers’ 
(juide,” for which the libraries were asked to 
pay as much as $88, corresponding to their 
periodicals, indexed, while small libraries with 
a few, periodicals indexed were given a pric: 
of $12. Mr. Wilson personally explained the 
plan adopted by his company and the method 
by which the respective prices were reached, 
and Mr. Bowker, speaking also as a publisher 
of bibliography, emphasized the fact that most 
enterprises of the kind had been published at 
a serious loss, which Mr. Wilson's plan aimed 
to overcome. Dr. C. W. Andrews and others 
criticized the method as involving unfair in 
equalities, while W. H. Brett and others spoke 
in defense or explanation. Later it was voted 
that further action on the subject be referred 
to the Executive Board 

STANDARDIZATION AND CERTIFICATION 

The Council then proceeded to the dis 
cussion of standardization and certification, 
which was the main topic of the morning 
Miss Electra Doren presented a careful paper 
on certification. “From the best information 
and opinion that our committee was able to 
assemble thru replies to questionnaires sent 
to libraries, library commissions, and library 
schools,” she said, “the consensus of opinion 
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and experience is to the effect that general 
civil service as now formulated is an inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory method for testing 
and securing efficient library service, and that 
where it already exists amendment is desir- 
able and necessary. Librarians themselves 
must seek to bring about the necessary legis- 
lation to ensure and safeguard the best de- 
velopment of library service. 

“Summing up the present status of the sub- 
ject, we find that of the twenty-six states 
replying to the questionnaire, ten have definite- 
ly turned their attention toward standardiza- 
tion by definite test and evaluation by cer- 
tificate for all who seek to engage in library 
work. No complete statistics as to the actual 
number of lihrary workers now active in the 
country seem to be available from any official 
source. Sixteen states report a total of 5606 
active library workers; five library schools 
report a total of 2405 students since founda- 
tion. Students in summer library schools, 
normal schools and local training classes are 
not included in this number.” 

Miss Hopkins, of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, was quoted by Miss Doren as follows: 

“Instead of trying to bring about a general 
standardization of grades of service, hours, 
pay, etc, why not try to establish a single 
standard which would receive universal recog- 
nition and support, as the minimum of trained 
service, in the state; establishing the require- 
ments for admission, educational fitness, etc., 
plus training; conducting an examination, giv- 
ing a certification, and establishing the rate 
of pay which that certificate could command. 
Then the libraries in the state would grade 
themselves from that standard. Large libra- 
ries might have it almost as their minimum; 
some small libraries, which could not afford 
to pay high salaries, might have it as their 
maximum; but it would be a point from which 
to work, in either direction. And it would 
undoubtedly tend to raise standards and sal- 
aries generally.” 

This topic called out considerable informal 
discussion. A motion as finally shaped, pro- 
vided for a committee on standardization, cer- 
tification and definition, on which the League 
of Library Commissions was to have repre- 
sentation. 

SPONSORSHIP 

The other stated topic was that of sponsor- 
ship, in which discussion was to be led by Mr. 
Bowker. He confined himself, in view of 
the preparations at the banqueting end of the 
hall, to a brief statement of G. W. Lee’s plan, 
and called upon Mr. Utley to read the pro- 
posed preliminary regulations which had been 
worked out by a voluntary committee com- 
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prising Mr. Lee, Mr. Bowker and Mr. Utley 
On Mr. Bowker’s motion the president was 
authorized, in consultation with the Special 
Libraries Association, to appoint a committee 
of five which shuld consider the general 
scheme of sponsorship and to complete the 
selection of sponsors for important subjects 

The suggested regulations for sponsorship 
were as follows: 


t. Sponsors are libraries or individuals with specia 

knowledge or special facilities to give reference on 
the indicated topic. 
_2. Sponsors cannot be expected to give, except in 
simple cases, the full information desired, as a lawyer 
or engineer would do, but rather reference to sic} 
books or articles or such persons as could best fur 
nish the actual information. 

3. Inquiries should not be sent to sponsors fron 
any library on questions which may be answered 
from the resources of that library, either by the libra 
rian or by referring the inquirer to the proper books, 
periodicals or other sources. 

4. Inquirers should be expected to pay a fee of 
ten cents to cover postage and other expense, or 
larger fee in special cases, where circumstances of 
the inquirer or the fulness of the reply justify 
(Question of fees subject to further discussion.) 

5. Sponsorship is a library service and inquiries are 
not to be made from sponsors except thru inquirer’s 
local library, which can vouch for good faith and 
absence of trivial reason 

6. Sponsorships are classified on the D. C. system 
for the large general divisions where inquiries are 
not likely to be specialized—and in minute subject 
divisions where inquiries, as on modern scientific and 
industrial subjects, require specialization. 


Mr. Lee had prepared a very full and clear 
explanation of the entire plan, its scope and 
proposed operations, but owing to lack of time 
this could not be read. 

In the absence of C. H. Gould, chairman of 
the committee on co-ordination, N. D. ¢ 
Hodges, a member of that committee, pre 
sented a suggested code of practice for inter 
library loans which defined the purpose and 
scope of such loans; material which should 
not be applied for or which should be lent 
only under exceptional circumstances; condi- 
tions governing music loans; method of nego 
tiating loans and their duration; the responsi 
bility for carriage expenses and for safe- 
guards in transit and in the borrowing library ; 
the responsibility of the borrower ; and general 
provisions and suggestions. 

The advisory committee on decimal classifi- 
cation, thru Dr. Andrews, its chairman, re 
ported that after holding two meetings at the 
Asbury Park conference a plan of organization 
was adopted, a circular drafted asking the 
needs and suggestions of the libraries, and a 
sub-committee on the expansion of the number 
assigned to the European War was appointed 
The circular was sent out during August to 
some 750 libraries, and replies have been re 
ceived from 130 libraries. These replies brought 
out several points of interest, and addition 
al sub-committees have been formed to take 
charge of the most important of these. The 
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committee have in preparation a comparative 
table of the Decimal and the Library of Con- 
gress classifications. The replies to the cir- 
cular indicate the desirability of publishing 
this table and they hope that the Publishing 
Board will see its way to issuing the work. 

On a motion made by Mr. Watson, it was 
unanimously voted that a committee of three 
be appointed by the chair to submit a report 
on legislation covering the whole country at 
the next meeting of the Council, to take the 
place of the report which has previously been 
compiled by the New York Library Asso- 
ciation 

Dr. Bowerman made a short report for the 
committee on library administration, urging 
librarians to use and criticise the blank form 
to be sent out soon for uniform library statis- 
tics, so that a satisfactory basis for comparison 
in the projected standardization of libraries 
may be furnished. The loose-leaf manual on 
the subject of labor-saving devices for li 
braries, the result of the investigation which 
was begun two years ago, was expected to 
be ready for publication by the end of the 
present The work has been unavoid 
ably delayed, however, but it is hoped that it 
will be possible to push the work during the 
next few months. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association met at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Thursday evening, Dec. 28, 1916, with 
President Brown, Vice-Presidents Craver and 
Locke, Miss Rathbone, and Messrs. Dudgeon, 
Ranck and Bailey present 

The report of Carl B. Roden, treasurer, was 
read in his absence by the secretary and ac- 
cepted as audited. The report was as follows: 


year. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER TAN.-DEC 
Receipts 
Balance, Umon Trust Company, Chicago, 
Jan. 1, 1016 
Membership dues 
Trustees Carnegie Fund, income .. 
Trustees Endowment Fund, income 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, installment 
on headquarters expense, 1915 ...... 
L. A. Publishing Board, appropriation 
for headquarters expense, 1916 . ; 
Interest on hank halance. Jan.-Nov 


1916 


$3,957.57 
8,353.57 
4,500.00 
199.90 


500.00 


2,500.00 
81.92 
$20,292.9¢ 
Expenditures 
Checks no. 
1224-1473 incl.) ... 
Distributed as follows: 
Bulletin 
Conference 
Committees 
Headquarters: 
Salaries 
Additional service. 
Supplies 
Postage and tele 
phone 
Miscellaneous 


80-95 (vouchers no. 


$11,038.60 


$1,750.00 
735.10 
374.04 


5,260.00 
720.73 
463.06 


438.36 
«61.68 
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Contingencies 
Trustees Endow 
ment Fund 200.00 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, Car 
negie Fund income . 
Balance due from A. L.. A. Pub 
lishing Board 1915, cancelled by 
action of Executive Board Dec 
29, 1915 


201.83 
320.99 


4,500.00 


500.00 $16,038.69 
ne, Union Trust Co Chicage ... 

B. Utley, Bal., National Bank of the 

Republic 


Total Balance 
James Whitney Fund 
Principal and interest, Dec. 31, 1915 
Interest, Jan. 1, 
Sixth installment, Jan. 15, 1916 
Interest, July 1, 
Seventh installment, July 26, 191¢ 


$4,504.27 


Total 
Kespectfully submitted, 
B. Ropes. Treasurer 

1916 
FINANCE COMMITTE? 

The following report of the finance com- 
mittee was presented by the chairman, Harri 
son W. Craver, and upon motion was accepted, 
the embodied duly 
adopted 

The income of the 
was as follows: 


Membership dues 
Income Endowment |} 
Income Carnegie Fund ee 
Interest, Jan.-Nov 
Sale of publications (to 


Chicago, Der 
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association during 1916 


$8,353.57 
399.9 


81.92 
19 December) 10,550.58 
23,885.97 

The following budget exhibits the probable 
income and expenditure during 1917: 

Estimated Income 

Membership dues 
Income Endowment Fund 
Income Carnegie Fund 
Interest .. 80.00 
Sale of publications 


$8,500.00 


11,000.00 
$24,480.00 
i.stimated 1 iditures 
Executive office 
Bulletin $1,850 
Conference 700 
Committees: 
Public documents 
Co-operation with 
A. . 
Library administration 
Library training 
Rookbuying 
Bookbinding 
Federal and 
lations 
Travel .. 
Work with the blind 
Code for classifiers 
Institution libraries 
Publicity 
Miscellaneous 


state re 


Salaries 

Additional services 

Supplies 400 
Postage, transportation, telepho 400 
Miscellaneous 400 
Contingencies 660 
Travel 200 

$11,780.00 
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Publishing Board: 
Carnegie Fund interest $4,500.00 
Sale of publications ($11,000.00), 

less $2,800 appropriated to Ex 
ecutive Office expenses ...... 


8,200 


$12,700.00 


$24,800.00 

Your committee is prepared to approve ap- 
propriations, in accordance with this budget, 
of the sum of $11,780 to the general ex- 
penses of the association, and to the use of the 
Publishing Board the sum of $4500 and the 
total amount received from the sale of publi- 
cations, except the $2800 agreed upon by 
the Publishing Board as its appropriation 
towards the support of the Executive Office, 
the total for the Publishing Board being esti- 
mated at $12,700. 

At the request of the chairman, Dr. C. W. 
Andrews has examined the accounts of the 
treasurer, the secretary as assistant treasurer, 
the A. L. A. committee on the exhibit at the 
Leipzig fair and the A. L. A. committee on 
the Panama-Pacific exhibit. His audit finds 
these accounts of the exhibit committees cor- 
rect and properly vouched for as shown in 
the printed reports of the committees (Aulle- 
tins, July, 1914, p. 122 and July, 1916, p. 366). 
The reports of the treasurer and assistant 
treasurer are correct and properly vouched 
for so far as can be determined before the 
receipt of the report of the trustees of the 
Endowment Fund. Dr. Andrews’ final re- 
port, together with a report on the audit of 
the Trustees’ accounts, will be given in the 
formal report of this committee to the associ- 
ation at its annual meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Craver it was voted that 
in accord with the report of the finance com- 
mittee there be appropriated for the use of 
the Publishing Board the income of the Car- 
negie Fund estimated at $4500 and all pro- 
ceeds from sales estimated at $11,000 except- 
ing the amount of $2800 agreed upon by the 
Publishing Board as its appropriation towards 
the support of the Executive Office of the 
Association. 

COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS AND REPORTS 

Messrs. Frank P. Hill and C. W. Andrews 
appeared before the board as representatives 
of a special committee on the importation of 
books from countries at war with Great Brit- 
ain and her allies. Dr. Hill presented the 


following report on behalf of the committee: 

The undersigned, appointed late in October 
as a special committee to co-operate with the 
Librarian of Congress in an effort to facilitate 
the importation of German publications, beg 
leave to submit the following report of their 
activities to date: 
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Immediately after appointment, they pro- 
ceeded to Washington, and spent three days 
in conference, visiting the Librarian of Con- 
gress, officials of the State Department, and 
of the British Embassy. Subsequently, the 
committee met in New York, and, after cer- 
tain inquiries made of importing and shipping 
agencies, drew up and submitted to the State 
Department the memorandum, a copy of which 
accompanies this report. This was forwarded 
to the British Embassy and in turn remanded 
to the Foreign Office. It was crossed en route 
by a cabled proposal from the Foreign Office 
to the British Embassy that orders and re 
mittances be made thru the Stationery Office 
This Dr. Putnam answered, adding a sum 
mary of the procedure suggested in this com- 
mittee’s memorandum. Both of these docu- 
ments now lie before the Foreign Office, from 
which a response is daily expected. 

When the situation is cleared, as the com- 
mittee have reason to expect, libraries will 
receive a circular of advice as to the proce- 
dure deemed best for adoption. 

While contenting themselves for the time 
with this briefest résumé of their operation 
the committee would not fail to record their 
appreciation of the elaborate preparation made 
for their coming, and the constant assistance 
in their deliberations given by the Libraria 
of Congress, Dr. Herbert Putnam; of th 
unreserved and intelligent attention accorded 
to their representations by Mr. Marion Letcher, 
Acting Foreign Trade Advisor of the Stat 
Department, and his associate, Mr. Linard 
of the frank and sympathetic hearing granted 
by Sir Richard Crawford, Trade Advisor of 
the British Embassy. 

The appointment of the committee was 
timely, and good results in the near future 
seem assured, particularly in view of the 
prospective presence of a representative of 
the Library of Congress in Rotterdam. 

The report was accepted as a report of 
progress. 

The nominating committee of five in accord 
ance with Section 2 to the By-laws to the Con- 
stitution was appointed as follows: H. C 
Wellman, librarian City Library, Springfield, 
Mass.; Gratia A. Countryman, librarian Min- 
neapolis Public Library; Fannie C. Rawson, 
secretary Kentucky Library Commission, 
Frankfort; Charles H. Brown, assistant libra- 
rian Brooklyn Public Library; Everett R 
Perry, librarian Los Angeles Public Library 

In a communication addressed to the board 
Dr. Andrews, as a member of the finance com- 
mittee, recommended that the finance com- 
mittee be appointed for the period covered by 
the budget which it has authorized. He sue- 
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gested that this be accomplished by amending 
Section 1 of the By-laws so that the third 
paragraph shall read as now “The fiscal year 
of the Association shall be the calendar year,” 
with the addition of the words “and the ap- 
pointment of the Finance Committee under 
Section 12 shall be for this fiscal year.” 

It was voted that the recommendation be 
adopted and the preparation of the proper pro- 
cedure be referred to a committee of two, 
Messrs. Craver and Ranck and the secretary. 

The board discussed the advisability of ap- 
pointing a committee, either special or stand- 
ing, on library work with foreigners. After 
some discussion it was voted that the question 
be laid on the table. 

The committee on cost and methods of 
cataloging reported that this work had been 
performed, its final report submitted, and 
that it wished to be formally discharged. On 
motion of Mr. Craver it was voted that the 
committee be discharged. 

CONFERENCE OF 

W. T. Porter, N. D. C. Hodges and repre- 
sentatives of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce appeared before the board and extended 
a cordial invitation to the American Library 
Association to hold its 1917 conference in Cin- 
cinnati. Bennett H. Young, George T. Settle 
and Fannie C. Rawson appeared and presented 
similar invitations on behalf of Louisville 
Cc. J. Holden, manager of the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, appeared in behalf of Mac- 
kinae. After extended discussion and failure 
to arrive at a unanimous decision the sub 
ject of a meeting place was postponed until a 
board meeting on the following day, it being 
voted that a referendum on choice between 
Cincinnati and Louisville be taken of those 
members of the association present at the 
Council meeting on the following morning. 
This referendum resulting in favor of Louis- 
ville, it was unanimously voted at the second 
session of the board that the thirty-ninth an- 
nual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation be held at Louisville. The date was 
later fixed as June 21 to 27, 1917. 
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SECOND SESSION 


The Board met again on Friday, Dec. 29, 
3:30 p. m., at the Hotel La Salle with the same 
attendance as the day before. 

After the place and date of the next confer- 
ence had been decided upon, the secretary read 
the report of the publicity committee, which 
had been prepared by the chairman, W. H. 
Kerr. This outlined the projects before the 
committee at the time of its appointment— 
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to consider the making of a publicity survey 
and the preparation and recommendation of 
a comprehensive publicity plan. After sum- 
ming up the work of the year, the committee 
recommended that the survey should be made, 
securing from other organizations and from 
successful advertising magazines suggestions 
for publicity methods; from leading citizens in 
a number of towns and cities an expression 
of opinion on the value of the advertising now 
being done in those communities; and from 
all the libraries possible a description of the 
present methods in use. Mr. Kerr believed 
that the results obtained from this survey 
would furnish the surest ground for obtaining 
financial support for a permanent publicity ofh- 
cer, who might do much in the way of confer- 
ence publicity, the editing of a News-Bulletin, 
and the management of co-operative printing. 

Taking up the report for consideration it 
was voted that the present committee be re- 
appointed for the year 1917, and that in addi- 
tion, to the amount of $100 allowed in the 
budget, there he appropriated to the use of 
the committee the unexpended balance from 
the 1916 budget amounting to $118.67, for the 
purpose of carrying out the purposes recom- 
mended by the committee. 

No definite action was taken relative to the 
recommendation that a campaign be conducted 
to secure funds for the employment of a pub- 
licity expert. The committee and the secretary 
were asked to obtain more definite information 
as to what the cost of a publicity expert would 
be and a more detailed outline of what such 
a person could do, so that if the association 
undertook to move in the raising of funds, it 
could have comprehensive data to present to 
those who would be asked to furnish money 
The board looked with favor upon the pro- 
posed library publicity survey and recom 
mended that the committee undertake it 

Acting on the question referred to it by 
the Council the board voted that the president 
be authorized to appoint a committee of three 
to consider the method of periodical publica 
tion subscriptions and prices charged by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

In response to a request from the head cata- 
logers in meeting at the Asbury Park confer- 
ence it was voted that a special committee 
on catalog rules and methods he appointed 
hy the president. 

It was voted that the secretary as editor 
of the conference Proceedings be authorized 
to publish summaries instead of full papers 
as far as he deems it feasible, the degree of 
condensation to be in the discretion of the 
secretary 
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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
The annual meeting of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions was held at Chicago at the 
la Salle Hotel, on the afternoons of Dec. 28 
and 29, 1916. 
SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The first paper of the afternoon was by 
Clara F. Baldwin, of Minnesota, on “Summer 
library schools; training given by library com- 
missions.” Miss Baldwin confined her paper 
to a discussion of the methods and conduct of 
summer schools from the library commission 
standpoint, leaving questions of policy and of 
professional training to the A. L. A. commit- 
tee which is undertaking an investigation of 
summer schools. Miss Baldwin emphasized 
the distinct field for summer schools and the 
importance of restricting the attendance to 
people already in the work and holding paid 
positions. She reviewed the standard set by 
the A. L. A. committee on library training in 
1905, and those set at the round table on sum- 
mer school problems held by the League at 
Asheville in 1907. Thee are at present but 
seven summer schools entirely under the 
direction of library commissions, including 
those of New York State and Wisconsin. Two 
regular schools, Simmons and University of 
Illinois, offer summer library courses and 
seven universities offer summer library courses. 
Chautauqua and Riverside are independent of 
any state supervision. As a result of investi- 
gation, Miss Baldwin found that most of the 
schools are generally obtaining the standard 
set in 1907. With one exception, schools 
offering six-week courses require the student 
to have a library position or definite appoint- 
ment, and the majority of them require a high 
school education. The general standard seems 
to be three hours a day devoted to lectures 
with an average of two hours of preparation 
or practice work in each subject. From 25 to 
40 hours are devoted to cataloging and classi- 
fication in the six-week course, the usual hours 
being 30 or 32. Book selection and reference 
receive from 20 to 31 hours, showing that the 
recommendation of one hour per day for 
book selection, including bibliography, book 
selection and binding is too high, even when 
children’s work is included. Reports indicate 
an increase in the amount of work done, and 
the danger seems to lie in over-crowding 
rather than otherwise. 

Special attention was called to the policy of 
New York State summer school in offering in 
alternate years two elementary courses of 
three weeks instead of a general six-week 
course. One course dealt with classification 
and cataloging, the other with reference, 
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trade and subject bibliography, and govern- 
ment documents. At Simmons College the 
summer courses are also arranged in two- or 
three-week periods. At Columbia University 
five separate courses are offered, each consist- 
ing of lectures five hours a week, with out- 
side problems. Each student may take three 
courses and the cataloging is restricted to 
librarians, library assistants or librarians under 
appointment. 

The special work of other summer courses 
was noted. Miss Baldwin noted the increased 
attention which is being given to the training 
of school librarians and teachers in charge of 
high school libraries and indicated what is 
being done by individual states. The increase 
in the number of students at summer schools 
was also noted and it was shown that four 
commission schools are limited in attendant 
to those living in their own states. The 
A. L. A. standard of one instructor to every 
fifteen students is being followed by every 
school reporting. 

The practice in regard to giving pass cards 
and certificates varies, but the usual form is a 
statement that the student has completed the 
course and that records may be had upon 
application. There seems to be danger in 
issuing any kind of a certificate, that ineffi- 
cient persons wi!l use the certificate to impose 
upon library trustees and the general public 
who are ignorant of what library training 
implies. 

Other methods of instruction are given by 
library institutes, and by courses in normal 
schools. Twenty-one commissions give in- 
struction to students in their own libraries 

In concluding Miss Baldwin thus sums up 
the problem: 

“If this problem is to be solved, we are 
agreed it is of the utmost importance that 
summer courses should either be under com- 
mission direction or closely affiliated with 
them. Instruction given by members of a 
library commission staff has the advantage of 
better knowledge of library conditions and 
the possibility of follow-up work. 

“The problem of training for work in small 
libraries still remains to be solved by each 
commission for its own state. It is to be 
hoped that the discussions on standardization 
of library service and certification of libra- 
rians may throw further light on the question, 
and open the way to better service.” 

The discussion centered around two points: 
The division of the courses into two parts as 
practised by Albany and Simmons, and the 
question of admitting students who do not 
hold actual library positions or appointments, 
as is done by one university summer school. 
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Mr. Watson, of New York, and other advo- 
cates of the two- or three-week courses, 
pointed out that no less training was received 
because the work in particular courses was 
concentrated and there was the added ad- 
vantage that some persons who could not 
come for the six weeks could come for three 
and take training in those subjects in which 
it was particularly needed. 

In defence of the admission of students not 
holding positions, the university librarians 
present maintained that the library course 
had to be offered upon the same conditions 
or requirements as other university courses; 
that the grade of students was usually high, 
generally with a previous college education; 
and that there might be an advantage to a 
town with an incompetent librarian in having 
some other resident of the town take the 
summer library training in the hope of sup 
planting the inefficient librarian. Those en- 
gaged in commission work felt that the posi- 
tion requirement was a protection to the 
general library interests of the state because 
summer school graduates without positions 
claimed library training when applying for 
positions. The purpose of the summer course 
was not to train persons who wish to enter 
the library profession, but to give assistance 
to those who are actually doing the work. 
Miss Downey pointed out also that such a 


requirement was a protection to the regular 
library school 
CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 


Following this discussion, P. L. Windsor 
of the University of Illinois outlined the 
problem of the certification of librarians. Mr. 
Windsor first pointed out the distinction be- 
tween civil service and certification. The for 
mer provides both for fitness at the time of 
appointment and protection after appointment. 
Certification provides no protection but as- 
sures competency for certain grades of serv- 
ice. So far in library work the only system 
of certification of librarians has been in con- 
nection with county libraries, as in California. 
Civil service is local, certification is state wide. 
The advantages of the certification are that 
it would limit the choice of library boards to 
qualified individuals and it would protect the 
library against the unfit. Library boards with 
high standards would be upheld and those 
with low standards would be blocked. The cer 
tificate system is aimed at the average library 
or the library below standard. Certification 
of librarians is sure to increase the influence 
of the state commission over the libraries of 
the state, and will serve this purpose better 
than state aid. Perhaps the most potent argu- 
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ment of all for a state-wide certification is 
that it will forestall a civil service law. The 
experience of small cities at least has proved 
that civil service in the library is unsuccessful. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Wind 
sor’s remarks Miss Tyler and Miss Doren out- 
lined the steps that have been taken in Ohio. 
Miss Doren questions whether she personally 
would like to choose her assistants from a cer- 
tified list but sees no insuperable objection 
She called attention to the merit system as 
explained in New York Libraries for Novem 
ber, 1916. Mr. Hodges of Cincinnati explained 
that four years ago there was nearly passed 
by the Ohio legislature a law for civil serv 
ice in libraries and that such legislation was 
avoided by the argument that trustees of local 
institutions should not be handicapped in their 
rights in looking after the best interests of 
the library. Further discussion brought out 
questions as to whether certificates should 
be granted on purely educational qualifications 
and whether there should be promotional cer 
tificates from lower grades to higher. All 
seem to agree that such a plan of certifica- 
tion would involve the standardization of li- 
braries themselves or rather the classification 
of libraries according to certain standards. 
Mr. Brett outlined to some extent the provi- 
sions of the bill which the Ohio State Library 
Association is trying to formulate 

As a result of this discussion, Miss Wales 
in response to a request from the president 
of the American Library Association that the 
discussion of this association he reported to 
the Council, moved the following resolution 
which was seconded and passed: That the 
Council of the American Library Association 
be asked to consider the matter of the certifi- 
cation of librarians considering particularly 
the following points: the classification of li- 
braries as to standardization; who shall be 
required to hold a library certificate; shall 
certificates be granted for technical or general 
education; what is the definition of assistant 
librarian ? 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING COMMISSION WORK 

The final topic of the afternoon was “Aims 
and underlying principles of commission 
work,” introduced by Henry N. Sanborn. The 
paper was in the nature of an editorial com- 
ment on the new edition of the League Hand- 
book. It seems that some commissions have 
evolved further than others from extensive 
to intensive work, even tho some of the ex- 
tensive workers are spending more money and 
employing more persons. Quoting previous 
editions of the handbook, “The common aim 
(of a library commission) is to inspire com- 
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munities with a desire for library service, to 
foster zeal in library work and to promote 
the efficiency of libraries already established.” 

A few sentences from the paper will give 
the important points: 

“The traveling library idea, which at the 
very first had no place among library com- 
mission aims, has grown until it is the chief 
work of about a third of the existing com- 
missions. . . . Traveling libraries are 
spectacular, they appeal to the imagination, 
they make a showy and tangible record, and 
they count tremendously with legislators in 
getting increased appropriations . . . but Miss 
Titcomb wisely concluded her paper at As- 
bury Park with the opinion ‘that a traveling 
library should go no farther than to promote 
a desire for a library for the community.’ 

“The modern conception of a state library— 
now almost general—is of a library to serve 
all inhabitants of the state. It will need a 
well equipped reference department, both in 
staff and books, if it make any real attempt 
at service. It seems useless then, for a com- 
mission in the same state, to attempt to do 
reference work and to employ reference li- 
brarians and build up open shelf reference 
collections. 

“The same criticism may be made with 
justification, I believe, of the work with study 
clubs. It would seem that the specialist con- 
nected with the university extension divisions 
of the state universities should be better able 
to make out study outlines in his own subject 
than can the reference librarian of the trav- 
eling library department. 

“If these criticisms are fair, the conclusion 
seems to be that where library commissions 
are independent of other state supported 
educational institutions and maintain travel- 
ing library departments, they should not try 
to do work which other institutions can do 
better or as well, but should use the traveling 
libraries to furnish general reading; to supply 
books to study clubs in co-operation with 
other institutions directing the work; to fur- 
nish general reading to rural schools, and to 
lend books to small public libraries as a help 
to supply the demands upon them. Traveling 
libraries are a temporary substitute for public 
libraries. If the commissions do their work 
well, traveling libraries will in time become 
unnecessary, and every commission should 
bend every effort towards doing away with 
the need of traveling libraries. : 

“The importance of field work cannot be 
exaggerated. The growth in field work in 
contrast to the growth in traveling library 
work is a healthy growth. Public library 
efficiency and support seem to bear a very di- 
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rect ratio to the amount of attention the li- 
braries receive from the state body supposed 
to look after their interests and standards. 

“Another question is whether we are not 
undertaking too many things and so dissipating 
our energies. 

“Our principle is to start any movement 
that is good for the libraries to undertake and 
to give it the backing of our approval and 
service, but as soon as a movement is well 
under way to give it over to any other organi- 
zation that can manage it better than we. 

A commission should undertake nothing that 
any one else can do as well or better. 

“A fact too often overlooked in our League 
discussions is the fact that we really have as 
a League only a very slight common basis 
for comparison. Have we not as individual 
commissions been too prone to model our work 
on other commissions rather than adapt our 
work to our own peculiar conditions?” 

Those who discussed the paper seemed to 
be laboring under the misunderstanding that 
traveling libraries were attacked as of no 
importance. The opinion was expressed that 
there would always be certain sections of the 
state which would need traveling libraries 
and several expressed the opinion that travel- 
ing libraries were necessary in the beginning 
of state commission work. Several beside 
the speaker felt that a system of county trav 
eling libraries would be superior to a state 
traveling library. Kansas said that there was 
a bitter feeling between those who were work 
ing for county library and the Public Library 
Commission. 

Dr. Locke of Toronto expressed the opin- 
ion that the farmers of Ontario were not get- 
ting any benefit from the traveling libraries 
because they felt that they were getting some- 
thing for nothing. He is attempting to evan- 
gelize the province so the localities will estab- 
lish their own libraries rather than depend 
upon the provincial traveling libraries. 


STATE LIBRARY EXTENSION 


At the second session on Friday afternoon, 
Miss Mary E. Downey read a paper on “Stat 
library extension,” in which she outlined very 
completely the many ways in which a state 
commission can help in establishing libraries 
and in increasing the efficiency of the libraries 
of the state, college and institutional, as wel! 
as the public. The threefold purpose of 
state extension was expressed as increased 
efficiency of libraries already established, a 
free public library in every community, and 
proper library facilities thruout the public 
library system. 

She called attention to the possibilities of a 
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library commission as a bureau of information. 
The visits of a library organizer or secretary 
of the commission could be of value in any 
conceivable activity of the public library, from 
advice to library boards to advice on janitor 
service. She showed the possibilities of co- 
operation of such organizations as the state 
library commission with a system of district 
meetings or institutes and the state federa- 
tion of women’s clubs. State traveling li- 
brary systems are not practicable in all states 
but the county library systems are feasible 
Great emphasis was laid upon the opportunity 
of library commissions to endorse and con- 
trol the state library movement which is so 
rapidly growing to-day, with the prediction 
that if the commissions do not secure this 
co-operation soon, they will lose it entirely. 
She enlarged upon the possibilities of the 
schools as distributing centers and as guides 1 

children’s reading and the fact that teachers 
with proper training and instruction were the 
most logical and efficient agents in developing 
the children’s taste for reading. 

Attention was called to the need of a gen- 
eral list of libraries in the United States, so 
that trustworthy comparisons could be made 
between libraries of the same class. In line 
with this suggestion, Miss Downey recom- 
mended a committee of the League to stand- 
ardize its own work, setting forth the best 
things being done by the League, and making 
a classification and standardization of libra 
ries according to size and service. 

She criticised the extravagance in state li- 
brary work, especially in maintaining a state 
library which was but little more than an 
added library to the capital city and which 
did not extend its service to all the inhabitants 
of the state. Other problems treated partic- 
ularly were the extension of city libraries by 
means of branches, Good Book Week, and 
the work of library schools in following up 
their graduates. 

In the discussion on standardization sug- 
gested by Miss Downey, it was pointed out 
that small libraries will always have a larger 
per capita circulation than libraries in larger 
towns. Miss Ahern said she never was in 
favor of judging the usefulness of a library 
hy its circulation. It should be by the pro- 
portion of inhabitants who were users of the 
library. Some reported that the large amount 
of fiction read in smaller towns accounted for 
the increased circulation and Miss Robinson 
reported that the percentage of fiction read 
was likely to be less in a small town. 

Following this discussion, the reports of 
the various committees were read. Mr. Wat- 
son, as chairman of the committee on aids to 
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new commissions, reported that they had used 
various publications of the different commis- 
sions and the model law printed by the League 
He pointed out that the committee worked in 
the dark because it does not know local con 
ditions nor who is behind the local movement 
He said the committee had urged the commis- 
sion as the best form, altho the ideal is to have 
all state library activities under one agency 
He said the committee had in hand the ma- 
terial for a handbook to aid new commissions 

The report of the committee on publica- 
tions, Asa Wynkoop, chairman, called atten- 
tion to the publication of a list for prison 
libraries, published by the New York State 
Library, with the formal approval of the 
League of Library Commissions. The first 
part is already issued and the second part is 
ready for the press. He recommended the 
publication in pamphlet form of a report on 
qualifications of librarians presented by a 
special committee of the Indiana Library 
Association printed in i911 in the Library 
Occurrent. He also suggested that the publi- 
cation committee act as a clearing house for 
all commission and other publications of im- 
portance to libraries and to put each of the 
commissions into immediate communication 
with the particular commission or agency 
issuing these publications. 

Miss Baldwin suggested that this commit 
tee also try to secure information ahead of 
publication, so as to avoid duplication by any 
publishing agency. A motion was made and 
carried that the Publishing Board should act 
as such a clearing house, and Mr. Watson 
suggested that the A. L. A. be used as a 
medium for printing this information. 

Following Miss Downey’s report on Good 
Book Week, she made a motion that a paper 
be given at the next League meeting, giving 
an account of some of the methods used by 
public libraries during Good Book Week 

The report of the nominating committee 
was unanimously accepted, making the follow 
ing members officers: President, Mrs. Eliza 
beth Claypool Earl, Indiana; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Minnie C. Budlong, North Dakota: 
second vice-president, Rebecca W. Wright, 
Vermont, and member of the Executive com 
mittee for one year, Minnie W. Leatherman 
of North Carolina. The secretary holds office 
for another year. 

Henry N. Sanporn, Secretary 


ROUND TABLE OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS 
The annual round table of the university 

librarians of the Middle West was held at 

Hotel La Salle on Saturday, Dec. 30, 1916. 
Mr. Drury of the University of Illinois 
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opened the program with a talk on library 
codes or staff manuals. He described various 
manuals in use, their arrangement, form, style. 
advantages, etc., and emphasized the impor- 
tance of recording decisions, library practices 
and department routines. He also called at- 
tention to a lack of a uniform nomenclature 
for university library work. The motion was 
passed that Mr. Drury be requested to com- 
municate with the Eastern college librarians 
with a view to the joint preparation of a code 
to secure uniform nomenclature and oi a state- 
ment of various routines, practices, etc., as a 
basis for comparison and study. 

The subject of the importation of books and 
periodicals from the central powers of Europe 
was opened by Mr. Bishop of the University 
of Michigan, arid continued by Dr. Andrews 
of the John Crerar Library. Dr. Andrews, 
who is a member of the A. L. A. committee 
on this subject, told of the conferences between 
the committee, the Librarian of Congress and 
the British Embassy, which it is hoped will 
result in making the importation of books 
more satisfactory and successful. In partic- 
ular, it is the aim to secure a modification of 
the present rule by which all permits lapse in 
60 days, and to enable libraries to receive 
periodicals regularly. A representative of the 
Library of Congress is to go to Rotterdam 
to facilitate the process of importation for 
American libraries. 

At the afternoon session H. W. Wilson ex- 
plained a tentative plan for issuing union 
serial lists. The basis of this plan would be 
the publication by the H. W. Wilson Co. of a 
magazine checklist of 10,000 or 15,000 titles 
chosen from the principal serials in the large 
libraries of the United States. This publica- 
tion would contain the bibliographical data 
most necessary for the completion and arrange- 
ment of the files of periodicals, such as inclu- 
sive dates and volumes, changes of title, com- 
binations, etc... with cross references from 
earlier titles. With this as a foundation, there 
could be issued, for various districts or groups 
of libraries, union lists giving abbreviated title 
entries and indicating inclusive volumes to be 
found in the libraries of the district. For 
titles not included in the foundation list, full 
bibliographical data would be given in the 
union serial lists. The discussion of this 
subject disclosed the fact that the Universities 
of Minnesota, Nebraska and Wisconsin have 
serial lists ready for publication and that the 
University of Illinois has the revision of its 
printed list practically ready. The importance 
of issuing one union list rather than four 
separate lists was emphasized and the sugges- 
tion was made that the Chicago and other 
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Middle Western libraries might join and make 
possible at this time a union serial list for the 
Middle West. The motion was passed that 
the matter of issuing such a list be referred 
to a committee composed of the librarians of 
the Universities of Illinois, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin. 

The committee on instructing freshmen in 
the use of the library had no report to make 
and was continued for another year. 

W. W. Bishop was elected as member of 
the committee on program. 

After a short discussion on accession rec- 
ords, reserve books and fines, the meeting 
adjourned 
G. Wyer, Chairman 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 

The third meeting of the Association of 
American Library Schools was held Decembe: 
30, with morning and afternoon sessions 
June R. Donnelly, principal of the Simmons 
College Library School and president of the 
association, presided. The subjects discussed 
were “Placement,” Mary FE. Hazeltine; “Ini 
tiative and spontaneity,” Sarah C. N. Boyle: 
“Instruction in printing,” Frank K. Walter: 
and “Magazines,” Miss Howe. Besides the 
usual routine of minutes and reports, the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by Josephine A 
Rathbone, was unanimously adopted: 

MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER 


Charter and active member of the Round Table of 
Library School Faculties and later of this Asso 
ciation. 

Resolved: That the Association of American Li 
brary Sckools desires to record its appreciation of 
the value of Miss Plummer’s services to the cause of 
professional training in librarianship. Herself a 
graduate of the first class of the first library school, 
she was identified with the raising of professiona! 
standards by training thruout the whole course of he: 
career. 

To ker the Pratt Institute School of Library Science 
owed its development from a local training class to 
a library school of recognized standing. 

Due to her prestige and under her experienced 
direction the New York Public Library School took 
place at once among the schools of first rank. 

She was one of the first to see the dangers of 

udo-training and as a member of the A. L. A 
‘ommittee on Professional Training she worked ear 
nestly and effectually for the establiskment by the 
A. L. A. of such officially recognized standards ax 
should make it possible to define the status of schools 
purporting to send out trained librarians. 

She was influential in establishing the Section of 
Professional Training, thereby ranging the subject 
of training among the major interests of the Asso 
ciation, and she was chairman of its program com 
mittee for several years. 

She was interested in the Association of Ameri 
can Library Schools from its first informal and ten 
tative meeting. She served as its chairman, attended 
all of its mid-winter meetings and contributed by 
suggestions, by papers or by discussion to its pro 
grams. 

Great as is her loss to the whole profession, we 
feel that it falls heaviest upon this group of ker co 
workers who have profited most by her breadth of 
vision, ter sagacity and her measured judgment. 
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Library Organizations 


KANSAS—OKLAHOMA LIBRARY ASSOCIA 
TIONS 


The Kansas and Oklahoma Library Asso- 
ciations met in joint conference for the first 
time at Arkansas City, Kan., in the assembly 
room of the Public Library, on Oct. 31-Nov. 
2. Altho the members of the two associations 
were almost altogether strangers to each other, 
the interstate meeting was thought by all to be 
a great success. A second joint session has, 
in consequence, been suggested for 1918, 
probably at Tulsa, Okla. The total registra- 
tion was 97, 68 coming from Kansas, 24 from 
Oklahoma, two each from Missouri and IIli- 
nois and one from New Mexico. The inter- 
esting program, the fraternal spirit which was 
everywhere in evidence and the wonderful 
autumn weather combined to make this a 
memorable gathering. Several who are fa- 
miliar with the annual meetings of the A. L. 
A. agreed that the session on the afternoon 
of Nov. 1 equaled in interest the best A. L. A 
session they had ever attended 

After the preliminary registration, Albert 
Faulconer, vice-president of the Arkansas 
City Library Board, welcomed the visitors to 
the city. Responses were made by Miss Hat- 
tie Osborne, president of the Kansas Asso- 
ciation, and by Mrs. J. R. Dale for Oklahoma. 
Answers to the roll call, “How we advertise 
our books,” brought forth many excellent 
suggestions, which, if followed, should be of 
very material help to those present. 

In the afternoon, after separate business 
sessions, the topic which is at present of para- 
mount interest to the library people of both 
states—that of county libraries—was discussed 
with much zeal and earnestness. Mrs. Sara 
J. Greenman, of Kansas City, Kan., was the 
leader of the spirited discussion, and with the 
exception of one or two reactiona-y voices, the 
sentiment was unanimously in favor of a cam- 
paign for such library legislation as will pro- 
vide adequate rural service for both states. 
In the absence of William Allen White, of 
Emporia, Kan., who was scheduled for an 
address in line with the afternoon's discussion, 
the question box on publicity, postponed from 
the morning session, was ably conducted by 
George B. Utley, secretary of the A. L. A. 
who had come from Chicago as the guest of 
the two associations. 

At the evening session, which was held in 
a neighboring church so that there might be 
seats for members in attendance, Mr. Utley 
spoke on “The things that count.” The ad 
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dress was full of practical, helpful hints, with 
especial emphasis on the importance of per 
sonality in the equipment of the librarian. A 
delightful social hour, at which Mrs. Ranney 
and Miss Hull, librarian and assistant libra- 
rian of the Arkansas City Public Library, and 
the Library Board were the hosts, followed 
Mr. Utley’s interesting talk. Music was fur- 
nished by the High School orchestra. 

A fine automobile ride at 830 the next 
morning, across into Oklahoma over good 
oiled prairie roads, thru fields green with 
wheat, brought us to the large Indian school 
of Chilocco. Here a tour was made of the 
grounds, class rooms and laboratories were 
visited, and many an Indian souvenir carried 
away. 

On the return to Arkansas City at 11 o'clock 
there was a book symposium, consisting of 
three-minute book notices on a wide variety 
of subjects, with the emphasis on the tool 
used in selecting the particular book. This 
naturally led up to the next number, a discus 
sion entitled, “What shall we do with book 
agents?” by Willis H. Kerr. It was gen- 
erally agreed that we must “do” the book 
agent and that he must not “do” us. Surely 
there will be less waste of public funds if 
the advice of Mr. Kerr and of the others who 
gave of their experience in book-buying is 
followed. 

The afternoon session reached the high 
water mark of a Kansas or Oklahoma library 
meeting. Grace E. Derby gave an illuminating 
talk on “Books: the quick and the dead,” 
showing what was vital or otherwise to a 
particular library. Mrs. Cora Case Porter 
followed with an excellent paper, touched 
with humor, on “Oklahoma literature.” “There 
ain’t no Oklahoma literature,” said the speak 
er, and then proceeded to narrate the sur 
prising amount of good material written about 
Oklahoma and by Oklahomans, both those res 
ident in the state and those who had removed 
to other states but who belong to Oklahoma 
by early training. The Hon. J. C. Ruppenthal, 
a Kansas judge and library trustee, spoke elo- 
quently on “Kansas literature,” and recited 
with much feeling and appreciation some of 
the choicest bits written about Kansas or by 
Kansas authors. After a short recess, Miss 
Alma Reid McGlenn gave a critical paper on 
“Books for children,” which was full of the 
wise discrimination of the trained children’s 
librarian. Miss McGlenn’s elimination of a 
number of titles which are found in nearly all 
children’s libraries led to a spirited discussion. 
which brought forth much divergent opinion 
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After separate business sessions, at which 
resolutions were adopted, officers elected and 
legislative and other committees appointed, 
round table discussions were held at three sec- 
tional meetings. Among other resolutions, the 
i\ansas Association passed one deprecating the 
continued appearance of cigarette advertising 
in standard magazines. A trustees section, the 
first to be held in either state, was presided 
over by Mrs. Jacob Seyfer, of Arkansas City. 
The school and college section was led by 
Miss Anna LeCrone, and the public library 
section by Julius Lucht. 

The dinner given by the Arkansas City 
Library Board on Wednesday evening was one 
long to be remembered. The service was ex- 
cellent, and the library workers of the two 
states were brought together in a more inti- 
mate way than at the regular meetings. James 
L.. King was a genial toastmaster, and every- 
hody responded with a bit of “library hu- 
mor.” The “funny stories” were not exhausted 
at a late hour. 

The following officers were elected for Okla- 
homa: President, Mary Radford, Muskogee; 
first vice-president, Mrs. J. R. Dale, of Ho- 
bart; second vice-president, Edith Allen 
Phelps, Oklahoma City; secretary, Mrs. R. M. 
Funk, Shawnee; treasurer, Mrs. N. F. Horne, 
Enid. 

For Kansas: President, Mrs. A. B. Ran- 
ney, Arkansas City; first vice-president, Hattie 
Osborne, Baldwin; second vice-president, Mrs 
T. G. Randolph, Pittsburgh; third vice-presi- 
dent, Garnette Heaton, Junction City; secre- 
tary, Truman R. Temple, Leavenworth; treas- 
urer, Julius Lucht, Wichita. 

At the close of the last session on Thursday 
morning, a special car attached to the Santa 
Fé train for the north carried about 60 of 
the librarians to Wichita on a post-conference 
trip. After refreshments in the City Library 
and an interesting talk on the mural paint- 
ings and color scheme of the new building 
by Mrs. Will K. Jones, of the Wichita Library 
Board, an automobile tour thru the attractive 
parks and residential districts of the city 
brought the visitors to Fairmount College, 
where Miss Alice Isely, librarian, received in 
the Carter room of the Morrison Library. 
Tea was served in the new house of President 
Rollins by Mrs. Rollins. Later the company, 
on the return to the city, sat down to an 
informal supper at the Kansas Club, and the 
day’s program came to an end with a musical 
program in the City Library by faculty mem 
bers of the Wichita College of Music 

Epitu ALLEN PHE LPs, 
Junius Lucur. 


ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Alabama Library 
Association was held Nov. 21-23, 1916, in the 
city of Birmingham. 

The first afternoon the members of the 
association were the guests of the Birming 
ham center, Drama League of America, at a 
reading by the Rev. W. W. Memminger, At 
lanta, of “Michael and his lost angel.” In the 
evening they were extended the courtesy of a 
lecture by Champ Clark thru the Lyceum lec- 
ture committee. 

The first session of the second day was held 
at 9.30 in the Woodlawn branch of the Bir- 
mingham Public Library, with the general 
subject, “College, high school and reference 
library problems,” under discussion. J. R. 
Rutland, librarian of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and first vice-president of the Ala- 
bama Library Association, presided. Dr. 
Charles A. Brown, of the Central High School, 
Rirmingham, gave a most instructive and in- 
teresting talk on “Training in the use of books 
and libraries.” Others discussing branches of 
the subject were: Frances Pickett, librarian, 
Judson College, “Pamphlets”; Emily Miller, 
reference librarian, Birmingham Public Li 
brary, “The best reference books of 1915-16"; 
Mary E. Martin, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, “Student help”; Sarah Alison, Birming 
ham Public Library, “Documents.” A most 
lively and interested exchange of ideas fol 
lowed the discussion of the several topics. 

One of the papers of the morning was by 
Olive Mayes, librarian of the Alabama Girls’ 
Technical Institute, on “Needed library legis- 
lation.” 

Upon the adjournment of the morning ses- 
sion, a luncheon was served the delegates by 
the Birmingham library board and Birming- 
ham librarians. 

The afternoon session convened at 2.30 at 
the Central Library, with Carl H. Milam, 
director Birmingham Public Library, presid- 
ing. The first speaker was Mrs. B. F. Wil- 
kerson, of Birmingham, Alabama representa- 
tive of the Drama League of America, on 
“The Drama League.” Mrs. Wilkerson de- 
scribed the work of the league and told of 
the enthusiasm and interest shown by the Bir- 
ningham center. She also urged upon the 
librarians the value of the work of the league 
and asked them to co-operate with the league 
thru the various clubs in their locality. 

This was followed by a talk by Bessie Mer- 
rill, teacher of English, Central High School, 
Birmingham. Her subject was “Library work 
from the English teacher’s viewpoint.” Mrs 
W. W. Bussey, president of the Birmingham 
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Association for the Blind, told of the work 
being done by the association in furnishing 
books to the blind, reading stories to them, 
etc. Miss Myra Bachelder, secretary of the 
Birmingham Sunday School Association, gave 
an outline of the efforts of both the state 
and the Birmingham associations to reach the 
out-of-the-way Sunday schools with good 
books. 

At 4 o'clock the delegates were the guests 
of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce for 
an auto ride. 

The evening meeting was held in the ball 
room of the Tutwiler Hotel, with Dr. Thomas 
M. Owen, president of the Alabama Library 
Association, in the chair. After a brief intro- 
ductory address by the president, J. R. Hor- 
nady, member of the City Commission in 
charge of education and health, welcomed the 
association to Birmingham. He also gave a 
short account of the growth of library work 
in Alabama, and particularly in Birmingham 

The speaker of the evening, George B. Utley, 
secretary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, was then presented. The subject of Mr 
Utley’s address was “Quality first.” He de- 
scribed librarianship, the cultural value of 
books and problems of the library and the 
librarian. He appealed for a wholesome and 
sane appreciation of values, urging the libra- 
rians to a consecration to tasks, while at the 
same time warning them against a too serious 
view of their business. Thruout the entire 
evening Mr. Utley had the close and sympa- 
thetic attention of his audience. 

At the morning session of the third day, 
held in the West End Library, the subject, 
“General circulation work —adult and juve- 
nile,” was dealt with in a wholly informal 
way. Dr. Owen presided. The various sub- 
jects were announced and without previous 
notice the members were called upon. The 
full and sympathetic responses indicated the 
zeal and enthusiasm of the entire membership. 
No one declined and the whole company, con- 
sisting of more than thirty, shared in the dis- 
cussions. Among the topics presented were: 
“Apprentices,” Lila May Chapman, associate 
director Birmingham Public Library; “Fines— 
getting books back on time,” Frances Hails, 
Montgomery Carnegie Library; “Re-enforced 
bindings and rebindings,” Mrs. C. P. Engst- 
feld, Birmingham Public Library; “Teen-age 
reading problems,” Mary E. Martin, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; “Special dis- 
plays,” Miss Randolph Archer, Talladega Car- 
negie Library; “Is story-telling worth while?” 
Annie Jungermann, Ensley branch, Birming- 
ham Public Library 
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During the business session which closed 
the meeting of the association, telegrams and 
letters of greeting were read from Henry N 
Sanborn, secretary Indiana Library Commis- 
sion; Katherine H. Wootten, Smithsonian In- 
stitution Library, and Dr. Thomas W. Pal- 
mer, Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute. 

It was unanimously voted that the associa- 
tion place itself on record as favoring a meet- 
yng of the American Library Association in 
the South in 1918. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year, 1916- 
1917, were: President, Dr. Thomas M. Owen, 
Montgomery; vice-president, J. R. Rutland, 
Auburn; second vice-president, Miss Alice S 
Wyman, University; third vice-president, Carl 
H. Milam, Birmingham; secretary, Miss Ger- 
trude Ryan, Montgomery; treasurer, Miss 
Laura M. Elmore, Montgomery. Executive 
council (in addition to the officers): Joseph 
A. Boyd, Troy; Olive Mayes, Montevallo; 
Frances Pickett, Marion; Lena Martin, Gads- 
den: Randolph Archer, Talladega. 

Gertrupe Ryan, Secretary 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Indiana Library Association was held at the 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, on Nov. 8-10, 
with many librarians and trustees present, as 
well as a number of citizens of Indianapolis 

The first meeting was a joint session of trus 
tees and librarians, and was held on the 
thirteenth floor of the hotel. Mr. Llewellyn 
of Mt. Vernon, president of the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees Association, opened the meet- 
ing, giving a most helpful and stirring talk on 
the qualifications of librarians and trustees. 
Matthew Dudgeon of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, gave a talk on “Fitness first.” 
Mr. Dudgeon maintains that the average pub- 
lic not only does not realize the full scope of 
the function of the library, but has hardly 
awakened to the fact that the library has a 
function. Its prime object is to reach every 
individual in an industrial, an educational, a 
recreational or a moral way. In order to 
accomplish this, the librarian and the trustees 
must be endowed with fitness. 

Miss May Massee of Chicago, editor of the 
A. L. A. Booklist, made a plea for the reading 
of good fiction and gave an instructive talk on 
“Choosing fiction for public libraries.” Miss 
Massee feels that to-day, all the important 
social developments are to be found in our 
modern novels, and the people who disdain 
to read fiction lose a vital means of becoming 
familiar with these various changes and de- 
velopments. Miss Massee’s talk was followed 
by a general discussion 
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At 4 o'clock, the associations separated, and 
held business meetings relating to each organi- 
zation. Miss Margaret Colerick, president of 
the Library Association, called the meeting to 
order. Henry Sanborn, secretary of the Pub- 
lic Library Commission, gave a report of the 
work done at the district library meetings dur- 
ing the last year. Nine districts have held 
fourteen meetings; District | has had three 
meetings and District F no meeting. Several 
of the districts have held two meetings. Since 
the districts were established in 1910, 77 new 
libraries have been added and this has so 
changed conditions that it is necessary to 
redistrict the state. The attendance has con- 
tinued good and the, increasing number of 
trustees in attendanct is encouraging. Mr 
Sanborn’s report was followed by Mrs. H. B. 
Burnett’s report on the work done by the Li- 
brary Art Club, and the use made of the 
exhibits sent out by the Public Library Com- 
mission. A general discussion took place, at 
the close of Mr. Burnett's remarks. Some 
of the librarians felt that the exhibits were 
not entirely satisfactory, and many librarians 
spoke in their favor. It was the consensus of 
opinion, however, that the exhibits should be 
arranged hereafter with a view of serving 
only the smaller libraries. 

Wednesday evening, the two associations 
met in Caleb Mills Hall. Miss Colerick pre- 
sided, and gave, in her address as president, 
many points of interest to those in the audi- 
ence not engaged in library work, and inspiring 
to those serving as librarians or trustees. She 
impressed upon her audience the fact that the 
library is one of the most influential elements 
in intellectual and educational life of the state, 
and that the Library Association stands for 
the best interests of everybody in the state 
Miss Colerick then introduced to the audience 
Vachel Lindsay, who gave a talk on the photo- 
play, with blackboard illustrations or diagrams, 
to emphasize certain points. He spoke at 
length on the construction of a good photo- 
play, and of its power of bringing the gospel 
of beauty in all things to the eyes of the pub- 
lic. At the close of his lecture, Mr. Lindsay 
recited a request program of his own poems, 
giving interpretations which were greatly 
appreciated by his many friends. 

Thursday morning from 9 to 10:30 was 
devoted to two round tables. The College 
and Reference Round Table, conducted by 
Mabel Tinkham of the Gary Public Library, 
was held in the private dining room and was 
well attended. Orpha Peters of the Gary Li- 
brary opened the session with a fifteen minute 
talk on “The purpose and scope of instruction 
for high school students,” her main point being 


the fact that this instruction made more in- 
telligent users of the library. Miss Jayne of 
the Bluffton Library led the discussion, and 
expressed the belief that library instruction 
gives the children more respect for the library 

Mr. Hepburn of the Purdue University 
Library, in speaking of the “Need for and 
methods of instruction for college students,” 
said that this question was a large part of the 
faculty’s problems. College students do bet- 
ter work from having had library instruction 
in high school. The college schedule is so 
full that it is difficult to find time to give 
instruction in college. Mr. Hepburn empha- 
sized the value of the work the libraries are 
doing with high school students. Harlow 
Lindley of Earlham led the discussion of this 
topic and referred to the methods employed 
by the Earlham College Library. “Municipal 
reference work thru the administration of the 
public library” was ably discussed by Miss 
McCullough of the Evansville Public Library 
The discussion following this talk was general 
and was taken part in by Miss Thiebaud, Miss 
Peck, Miss Tutt, and others. Florence Venn, 
of the State Library, told of the valuable maps 
and lantern slides available in the State Li- 
brary. Miss McCrea of the Brazil Library 
discussed “Pictures” and Miss Ticer of Hunt 
ington gave a short talk on “Clippings.” Miss 
Stevens of Logansport led the discussion. 

The round table for librarians of small 
libraries (incomes less than $3000) was held 
on the thirteenth floor, from 9 to 10:30 
Mayme Snipes of the Plainfield Public Library 
conducted this round table. The general topic 
was “Children’s work in a small library.” 
Mrs. Charni opened the discussion with the 
question “Is the small library reaching many 
young people, or but few?” Miss Wade dis- 
cussed “The best books neglected for the 
newest books.” Mrs. Clodia Scott talked on 
“What a small library can do for the schools.” 
An hour was devoted to these topics and a 
half hour to general topics, the main subject 
heing Good Book Week. 

At ten-thirty a joint session was held in the 
hall room, where both associations were fortu 
nate in hearing Dr. Arthur Bostwick, librarian 
of the St. Louis Library, read a valuable paper 
on “The encouragement of good reading.” The 
pulse of the people differs in various localities, 
and the wise librarian studies the taste of his 
public, and encourages the public to a free 
expression of its desires in books and litera- 
ture. It is the province of the librarian to 
furnish the best books on the line of public 
taste. Mr. Bostwick’s paper was scholarly 
and inspirational. 

Thursday afternoon at 2 o'clock Harry Tip 
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per of New York City, author of several 
hooks on advertising, and lecturer at Alexander 
Hamilton Institute and New York University, 
delivered an address before a large audience 
of trustees, librarians, and citizens of Indian- 
apolis. His subject was “The business man 
and the library.” Mr. Tipper advanced the 
theory that the business man needs the library 
as much as any other individual, and possibly 
more. It has been proved that experience is 
now only ten per cent. of a man’s education. 
He gets industrial skill by practice. Judgment 
comes from a knowledge of conditions—which 
is to be found only in an accumulation of ex- 
periences. Knowledge gained from books is 
as necessary as learning gained from exper- 
ience. The library should be arranged so as 
to be intelligible to the business man. The 
best way for a librarian to know business, is 
to know business men. The business man is, 
for some reason, suspicious of the library, and 
the first aim of librarians should be to remove 
this suspicion. Mr. Tipper’s lecture was fol- 
lowed by a spirited discussion, led by Henry 
Sanborn of the Public Library Commission, 
in which part was taken by Mr. Melcher of 
W. K. Stewart Co. with his ever-ready 
humor; Dr. Bostwick, Miss McCollough, Miss 
Ahern of Chicago, Miss Snipes, Miss Colerick, 
Miss Jayne, Miss Lewis, and others. 

At four o’clock the two associations joined 
in a legislation discussion. Edmund Craig of 
Evansville, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, presented to the associations a bill to 
codify the twenty-eight library laws now exist- 
ing in the state. Following the reading of 
this proposed bill, Mr. Bailey made a motion, 
seconded by Miss Browning, that this bill be 
discussed by sections. Motion lost. Mr. San- 
born moved that the chair ask some in the 
room to explain the points wherein the bill 
differed from the one presented two years ago, 
and this motion was carried. Mr. Craig 
asserted that all reference to county library 
law was new. The discussion that followed 
was taken part in by Miss Scott of the com 
mission, Judge Wildermuth of Gary, Mr. Hep- 
burn, Miss Colerick and others. Mr. Sanborn 
moved that the sections of the new law relat- 
ing to county laws be left as they were last 
year, and presented to the Legislature, and this 
was seconded by Mrs. Thompson. Judge 
Wildermuth offered an amendment that the 
sections having reference to county libraries 
be presented as a separate bill. This motion 
with amendment was carried. The motion 
made by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Earl, that the sec- 
tion of the proposed bill relating to qualifica- 
tions for librarianship be made a separate 
bill, was carried. Judge Wildermuth moved 
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that the legislative committees of the two asso- 
ciations be empowered to revise and construct 
this proposed library law. The motion car- 
ried, and the bill was left in the hands of the 
joint committee. It was voted to send the 
conclusions of these two committees in printed 
form to every library board in the state, and 
Mr. Sanborn offered to print the same in the 
Library Occurrent, which reaches every libra- 
rian and every trustee, thus saving the extra 
expense which would otherwise occur. This 
was satisfactory to the associations. 

Thursday evening at eight o'clock, the Little 
Theater Society of Indianapolis repeated its 
program of scenes taken from the books by 
Indiana authors before an audience of over 
three hundred persons. 

On Friday morning, Mary Eileen Ahern, 
editor of Public Libraries, conducted a round 
table for librarians and trustees of libraries 
with annual incomes of $3000 and over. Miss 
Ahern opened the discussion with a most 
helpful talk. Lack of funds is one great 
stumbling block, and the librarian must make 
so good a library that the people will want to 
give to it. From the librarian’s point of view, 
one important thing is to interest the board; 
from the trustee’s point of view, the principal 
thing should be the budget. Miss Ahern’s 
opening speech was followed by talks on re- 
lated topics by Miss Wilcox, Miss Spreckle, 
Miss Stevenson, Mrs. Byers, Miss Stingly, 
Miss Chillers, Miss Waller, Miss Corwin and 
many others. Many trustees took part in the 
general discussion and both associations felt 
very much indebted to Miss Ahern for the 
excellent round table 

Following this round table, Mr. Hirshberg, 
librarian of the Toledo Public Library, gave 
an illustrated lecture, “Making the library 
known.” Mr. Hirshberg believes that libra- 
rians are among the pioneers in beginning to 
employ advertising for the purpose of sway 
ing people’s minds in a fundamental fashion 
for permanent purposes. All sorts of devices 
should be employed to encourage the people to 
“browse.” Much valuable information is 
gained by the mere handling of books. If the 
library patron does not want to read, he soon 
gets the taste for it by book-hrowsing. Mem- 
bership in as many clubs and organizations as 
possible should be required of every librarian 
Every club membership leads to enlarged 
acquaintance and indirectly enlarged oppor 
tunities for service. Mr. Hirshberg advocates 
the sending out of articles by the state and 
national library organizations. Good news- 
paper articles take more gray matter than 
writing the ordinary sort of poster copy and if 
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tically sent out proof for general newspaper 
publication it would be splendid help to local 
libraries in placing their resources before the 
public. Newspapers are usually very generous 
with space in their news columns, but no one 
can always secure space just when he wants 
to advertise, and a moderate amount of paid 
advertising would put the libraries in better 
position to get space for news articles. After 
the lecture, Mr. Hirshberg showed slides giv- 
ing examples of co-operative printing, window 
displays in stores, posters in hotels, railway 
stations, building lobbies, etc. A number of 
slides were also shown picturing the Library 
Week campaign conducted by the Toledo Com- 
mercial Club. 

At the close of this lecture, a business meet- 
ing of the Indiana Library Association was 
held, and the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mayme Snipes, 
Plainfield; vice-president, Harlow Lindley, 
Earlham; secretary, Cerene Ohr, Indianapolis ; 
treasurer, Olive Brumbaugh, Frankfort. 

The report of the treasurer showed a balance 
of $126.21 on hand, and a membership of 1509. 
With the adoption of the usual resolutions of 
thanks to the speakers and to those otherwise 
responsible for the success of the meeting, 
and an expression of regret for the death of 
Miss Plummer, the meeting adjourned. 


Wrntrrep FLeminc Ticer, Secretary. 


NEW MEXICO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
—LIBRARY SECTION 

The Library Section of the New Mexico 
State Educational Association met at Santa 
Fé, Nov. 20, 1916, at the Palace of the Gov- 
ernors, and in the Library of the State Mu- 
seum. Myrtle M. Cole, of Raton, presided, 
and Mrs. Blanche Parrett, of Estancia, acted 
as secretary pro tem. 

The first matter of business was election of 
officers, and the following were elected: 
Myrtle M. Cole, librarian of the Public Li- 
brary at Raton, was re-elected president; Mrs 
Willa L. Skipwith, librarian, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Roswell, vice-president; Floy E. French, 
librarian, State Agricultural College, State 
College, N. M., secretary. Members of the 
Educational Council are: Rose Henderson. 
of the Silver City Normal, for the three-year 
term; Pauline Madden, librarian, Albuquerque. 
for the two-year term; Mrs. Lola Armijo, 
legislative librarian, Santa Fé, for the one- 
year term. 

Then followed a_ spirited discussion of 
needed library legislation. The section de- 
termined to make a great effort to secure 
legislation authorizing communities to levy an 
ample tax for the maintenance of public li- 
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braries. An enabling act is also to be asked 
for that will enable counties to buy library 
service from a centralized library. At present 
there are only five libraries in the state with 
buildings of their own. The other small libra- 
ries are conducted by women’s clubs. As li- 
brary work is in its infancy in the state, it 
will expedite matters for even two or three 
counties to have service from one well-estab 
lished library. A legislative committee was 
appointed to work with a legislative commit- 
tee from the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The general subject for the meeting was a 
“Symposium: the library in educational ex- 
tension.” Miss Rose Henderson, of the Eng- 
lish department of the Silver City Normal, 
read an able paper treating of libraries from 
the standpoint of a teacher of English. She 
pointed out the usefulness of libraries to 
every element in the community, and the in- 
tensely practical service that books in the 
hands of a skilled librarian may render to the 
worker in every field of activity. 

Alvan N. White, superintendent of public 
instruction, spoke of the importance of the 
library section to the educational association, 
and dwelt upon the necessity of library train- 
ing, or lessons in library science, for public 
school teachers. 

Mrs. A. B. Renehan, president of the Santa 
Fé Women’s Board of Trade, read a most 
interesting paper on “Practical means of pro 
viding funds for library uses.” She told of 
the founding and work of the Women’s Board 
of Trade, which, without outside contribu 
tions, built a beautiful library and has main 
tained it without assistance from any public 
source for years. 

Mrs. Rupert F. Asplund, recently president 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and formerly librarian of the New Mexico 
State University, discussed the above paper 
most interestingly. She also stated that the 
State Federation had raised a fund of $so 
to establish the beginning of traveling libra- 
ries which are to be sent out from the State 
University to clubs in towns having no libra- 
ries. 

Mrs. Josie Lockard, of Raton, and county 
superintendent of schools for Colfax county, 
spoke on the subject from the point of view 
of the county superintendent. She was most 
enthusiastic over library extension and advo 
cated a central library plan from which the 
rural schools and even the remotest commu- 
nities can be supplied with reading matter of 
the right kind. That is the help the New 
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Mexico teachers in the many isolated dis- 
tricts need. 

Prof. Van Horn, professor of Latin and 
librarian of the New Mexico Normal Univer- 
sity at Las Vegas, made a plea for trained 
librarians for the state educational institu 
tions. He strongly urged the addition of 
courses in library science for our young 
teachers. 

Mrs. Harry L. Wilson, librarian of the 
School of American Archzology at Santa Fé, 
gave a practical talk on the use of a reference 
and science library such as that in the Museum 
of New Mexico. Her talk was followed by 
a practical demonstration by showing to those 
in attendance the many valuable manu- 
scripts, etc., under her charge. 

Miss Cole, librarian at Raton, gave an inter 
esting and helpful talk on the methods and 
progress of the Raton Public Library. 

Mrs. Abreu, of Springer, president of the 
board of education of that place and mem- 
ber of the club that established the little li- 
brary in Springer, showed how closely the 
library is linked with their school and what 
splendid results have been obtained by the 
co-operation of their women 

In conclusion, the librarians present gave a 
brief report of the work done by their libra- 
ries and reports were read from those who 
could not be in attendance. 

BLANCHE Parrett, Secretary pro tem 


IDAHO STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Idaho 
State Library Association met at Caldwell. 
Jan. 1-2, in the Carnegie Library. 

Many practical and instructive papers were 
given by the librarians and others interested 
in the work. The round table which fol- 
lowed showed that the Idaho librarians are 
thoroly interested in the work, which is nec 
essarily of a pioneer nature at present. All 
were unanimously in favor of a campaign to 
secure a state organizer. Caldwell and Poca- 
tello had to send out of the state for help 
during last year, and Della Ellinwood, of 
Rose, N. Y., spent four months with these 
two libraries. 

The Forward Club, of Caldwell, entertained 
the visitors at a reception and luncheon in the 
club rooms of the library, and the invitation 
to meet in Pocatello next year was accepted 

The following officers were elected for 1917: 
President, Gretchen Louise Smith, of the 
Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello; vice- 
president, Ethel Mitchell, of Boise Carnegie 
Library, Boise; secretary, Lalla Bedford, of 
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Caldwell Public Library, Caldwell; treasurer, 
M. Snowden Reed, of Traveling Library Com- 
mission, Boise 

LALLA Beprorp, Secretary 


lt’ YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

The January meeting was held in the 
Auditorium of the Brooklyn Museum Thurs- 
day, Jan. 11, 1917, at 820 p. m., Miss Susan 
\. Hutchinson, vice-president, in the chair. 
and present also 195 members and guests 

After the election of 55 new members the 
program of the evening which had been ar- 
ranged by Dr. Frank Weitenkampf was taken 
up. The subject was “The art library and 
the designer” and was most interestingly 
treated by eight eminent speakers. Their ad- 
dresses are summarized and printed in the 
front of this issue 

After the meeting was adjourned there was 
a pleasant informal gathering in the library, 
where refreshments were served 

Eveanor H. Frick, Secretary 


PDISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA 
TION 

The District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion held its regular bi-monthly meeting on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 13, in the Lecture 
Hall of the Public Library. The meeting was 
called to order at 8:15 by the president, Wm 
\. Slade. The election to membership of 
Margaret Welch, of the Weather Bureau Li- 
brary, was announced 

The association then listened to a very in- 
teresting lecture by Walter T. Swingle of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, who spoke 
upon the collection of Chinese printed books 
in the Library of Congress. An extended re- 
port of his lecture is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

A number of slides were shown illustrating 
the method of housing the collection, the form 
of catalog entry used, the shelf list and ex- 
amples of some of the more notable works of 
the collection. 

At the close of the lecture Mr. Slade read 
the following letter from Dr. Herbert Put 
nam, of the Library of Congress: 

I was exceedingly glad that Dr. Swingle 
had consented to give to the Association a 
description of our Chinese collection, and re 
gret proportionately that I cannot share the 
pleasure and profit of listening to it. Apart 
from the interesting particulars, there will, 
I know, remain from it in the minds of the 
audience three main impressions. The first— 
as to the voluminousness of the literature pro 
duced by China, and the antiquity of the 
printed records—is not unfamiliar But the 
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other two may be. They are: that this liter- 
ature covers so wide a range of subject-mat- 
ter, and that included in this is so much of 
definite practical value to the affairs of the 
Occident to-day. 

The evidence of this last is in the fact that 
the investigators here who have discovered 
its importance and are utilizing it, are the 
experts of our Bureau of Plant Industry. 

And you will all feel, as I have long felt, 
how fortunate a circumstance it is that in that 
bureau there was—and is—an expert whose 
own wide range of knowledge and sweep of 
intelligence could appreciate its significance, 
and whose remarkable initiative, energy, in- 
dustry and method could be applied to the 
development of the collection and the system- 
ization of it, as well as to the utilization of it 
in the practical work of the bureau. 

For its origins the library is indebted to 
several friendly sources; but as it stands and 
will eventually stand its most signal debt will 
he to Dr. Swingle. 

Auice C. Atwoon, Secretary. 


PUGET SOUND LIBRARY CLUR 


The Puget Sound Library Club held its first 
meeting of two sessions on the afternoon and 
evening of Dec. 28, at the University of Wash 
ington, with an attendance of 86. The pro 
gram for the afternoon consisted of a paper 
by W. E. Henry, University of Washington 
Library, upon “The nature, scope and person- 
nel of our profession,” and an informal pre- 
sentation of the topic, “Library publicity,” by 
Charles H. Compton, reference librarian of 
the Seattle Public Library. 

The evening program consisted of an ex 
tremely interesting address by Prof. Dallas 
Johnson upon “The completer socialization of 
educational institutions,” followed by a spir- 
ited discussion. 

The organization is in some ways rather 
unique. It may be fairly characterized as a 
one-man or rather, usually, a one-woman 
organization. Its organization is what may 
well be termed unconstitutional. It has no 
constitution, no by-laws, no membership, no 
dues or fees of any kind, no minutes and no 
proceedings. Its only officer is a president, 
and no person may ever serve twice in that 
office. The program is merely an excuse for 
coming together and in no sense the end or 
purpose of congregating. 

The program being brief, much time was 
given to the pleasant pastime of getting ac- 
quainted informally. Between sessions the 
company dined together. <A finer-spirited 
audience never assembled than this proved to 
be, and all concurred in the opinion that we 
had had a delightful and inspiring meeting. 
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Miss Zulema Kostomlatsky, head of the 
circulation department of the Seattle Public 
Library, was elected president for the next 
meeting, which will occur some time in the 
spring at the call of the president. 

W. E. Henry. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


A reception was given Dec. 29 by the Chi- 
cago Library Club to those attending the mid- 
winter meetings of the League of Library 
Commissions, the Council of the American 
Library Association, the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools, the College and Univer- 
sity Librarians, and the Bibliographical Society 
of America. The reception was held in the 
ball room oi the LaSalle Hotel, and the only 
form of entertainment was music by an or- 
chestra, which gave opportunity to those who 
wished to do so, to dance. It was the senti- 
ment of the executive committee of the club 
that no form of entertainment could be pro- 
vided that could compete with the operas, 
concerts, and theaters, which visiting libra- 
rians might wish to attend, but it seemed 
desirable to provide some opportunity for 
those who attended the meetings of the sepa- 
rate organizations, to come together for social 
intercourse. The reception was quite informal, 
and was attended by about two hundred, in- 
cluding members of the Chicago Library Club 

Fairn E. Sirn, President. 


BERKSHIRE LIBRARY CLUB 


Berkshire librarians met in Lenox Jan. 12 
as the guests of the board of managers of the 
Lenox Library, and held one of the most 
enthusiastic small librarian meetings that many 
of the librarians ever attended. Out of the 
gathering was a general proposal to reorganize 
the Berkshire Library Club, and this was done 
formally. Meetings of the club will be held 
each spring and fall, the next meeting to be 
held in May at a time and place appointed by 
the president. The new officers elected were: 
President, Edith O. Fitch of Lenox; secretary 
and treasurer, Lydia Fuller of Housatonic: 
advisory committee, Leonora O. Herron of 
Pittsfield, Mrs. Caroline Flickinger of Dalton 
and Janet Waterman of Pittsfield. 

After the reorganization of the club Leonora 
©. Herron of the Berkshire Atheneum in 
Pittsfield spoke on “Book selection.” Miss 
Herron read the act before the Legislature 
which calls for civil service examination for 
library assistants, and there was some dis- 
cussion on the bill. Sarah Lewis of the Berk- 
shire Atheneum spoke on children’s hours and 
interests, and Edith O. Fitch, librarian of the 
lenox Library, on a like subject. Miss Fitch 
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made an exhibit of illustrated children’s books 
and others which have been given to the 
Lenox Library. 

Luncheon for the librarians was served at 
1 o'clock in the Congregational chapel by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. Between every course 
there was speaking by visitors, Miss Fitch pre- 
siding. In the afternoon Seumas MacManus 
told Irish folk lore stories and myths. This 
meeting was open to school teachers and high 
school pupils of Lenox. 


ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Library Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club will be held at Atlantic 
City, March 2 and 3. 

There will be three general sessions at the 
Hotel Chelsea, as follows: 

Friday, March 2, 8.30 p. m., under the direc 
tion of the New Jersey Library Association 

Saturday, March 3, 11 a. m., under the (i 
rection of the Pennsylvania Library Club 

Saturday, March 3, 830 p. m, a gencral 
session 

A special meeting of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association will be held on Friday, 
March 2, 3.30 p. m., as follows: Chairman, Dr 
Ernest C. Richardson, president of the New 
Jersey Library Association and librarian 
Princeton University. The topic is “Satisfac- 
tory supplies,” and speakers will be announced 

The first session of the joint program, un 
der the direction of the New Jersey Library 
Association, will be announced later 

For the second session, Saturday morning, 
the chairman will be John Ashhurst, president 
of the Pennsylvania Library Club and libra- 
rian of the Free Library of Philadelphia. The 
program will include “Work of the Pennsyl 
vania Free Library Commission,” by Anna 
MacDonald, consulting librarian for the Penn- 
sylvania Commission; and “The Indians of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and the litera- 
ture concerning them,” by Dr. George P 
Donehoo, Connellsville 

The third session will be held Saturday eve 
ning, under the chairmanship of Thomas L 
Montgomery, state librarian, Pennsylvania 
Speakers will be announced later. Announce- 
ment of the travel committee of the American 
Library Association will be made by Frederick 
W. Faxon at this meeting 

The rates at the Hotel Chelsea 
follows: 

(ne person in a room (without bath)...$3.50 per day 
[wo persons in a room (witkout bath) 

(each) .$3.00 per day 
(ne person in a room (with bath)... $4.50 per day 


Two persons in a room (with bath) 
(each) .$4.00 per day 


will be as 
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Members desiring to obtain special rates for 
a week or longer are requested to correspond 
with the proprietor. 

Members of other library clubs and friends 
in adjacent states are cordially invited to be 
present and to take part in the meeting 

Jean E. Grarren, 
Secretary, l’ennsylvania Library Club 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The executive committee of the New York 
Library Association met in Brooklyn, at the 
home of the president, Edward F. Stevens, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 9. The entire committee, con- 
sisting of the president, Miss Zachert, Mr 
Walter, Miss Lauder, and Mr. Rice, were 
present, and by invitation Messrs. Spaulding 
and Gaillard attended to make special repre 
sentations to the committee. The conference 
was prolonged and profitable. All of the 
standing and special committees, as already 
negotiated by the president, were confirmed, 
with the following members as chairmen: 

Library institutes—Asa Wynkoop, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Legislation—William kK 
N.Y 

Publicity—Franklin F 
Public Library. 

Charitable, reformatory and penal institu 
tions—James I. Wyer, Jr., Albany, N. Y 

Relations of libraries and schools—-Mary EF 
Hall, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Merit system—William IF. Yust, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Rural communities—Caroline Underhill, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Hospitality 
Public Library 

In Mr. Hopper’s absence from town, Mr 
Spaulding presented the plan of campaign ot 
the publicity committee which involves a state 
wide endeavor to double the 
membership. The plan will be presented in 
detail in the forthcoming issue of New York 
Libraries 

Mr. Gaillard urged the to take 
action to promote legislation to suppress the 
stolen books A special committee, 
with Mr. Anderson as chairman, was named 
to have charge of the matter 

The publication of a new Manual, incorpo- 
rating the expected increased new 
membership, was authorized to appear in time 
for distribution at the September conference 

An amendment to the constitution was acted 
upon requiring all payments for permanent 
institutional and life membership should be 
junded and not employed for current expenses 
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Various places were considered for the loca- 
tion of the next conference and their claims 
discussed. The committee strongly favored 
Lakewood Farm Inn, at Roscoe, Sullivan 
county, N. Y., a new establishment accommo- 
dating 400 guests and equipped with all mod- 
ern appliances and means of diversion. It .is 
situated 2000 feet above the village of Roscoe, 
136 miles by rail from New York City. The 
decision was left with the president, pending a 
visit to the locality to form conclusions at 
first hand. 

Announcements of the membership cam- 
paign and of further plans for Library Week 
will be made as they mature. 

E. Louise Lauper, Secretary 


“Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The thirtieth anniversary of the opening 
of the school was celebrated Jan. 5. Mr. Wyer 
presided. He called attention in his opening 
remarks to the fact that in thirty years, there 
had been but three directors and three vice- 
directors. Letters were read from both of 
the former directors. Mr. Dewey sent an 
interesting sketch of the difficulties which lay 
in the way of founding the school at Columbia 
College in 1887. E. H. Anderson sent greet- 
ings and affirmed his faith in the value of 
library school training. Telegrams were re- 
ceived from Mrs. Salome Cutler Fairchild, 
vice-director from 1887 to 1905, and from 
other friends of the school. Brief addresses 
were made by Mary Casamajor, president of 
the New York State Library School Associa- 
tion, and by the two class presidents, Rachel 
A. Harris (1917) and Herman O. Parkinson 
(1918). The principal address was made by 
Pres. Charles A. Richmond of Union Uni- 
versity. After the exercises, a reception was 
held for the guests, who included Pres. and 
Mrs. John H. Finley of the University of the 
State of New York, the former students now 
on the staff of the State Library and other 
libraries in the vicinity, many former students 
resident in Albany, Troy and Schenectady, 
and members of the university staff who have 
lectured to the school within the past two 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Wyer, Pres. and Mrs. 
Finley, Pres. Richmond, Miss Casamajor and 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter were in the receiving 
line. In connection with the exercises, W. S. 
Biscoe presented to the school 35 book-plates 
by E. D. French (not previously in the school’s 
collection), Mrs. Fairchild sent a candle hold- 
er, and H. P. Whitlock of the State Museum 
presented an illuminated motto. 
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Substantial additions to the collection of 
children’s books have been received as Christ- 
mas gifts from Caroline M. Hewins, Grace 
L. Betteridge and Edith Edwards. 

Thru the courtesy of the Woman’s Club of 
Albany, the students were invited to a lecture 
on story-telling given Jan. 9, by Mabel C 
Bragg, assistant superintendent of the schools 
of Newton, Mass., and a well known speaker 
on the subject. A number of those who 
stayed in Albany during the Christmas holi- 
days attended the formal opening of the State 
Museum, Dec. 29, at which Gov. Charles S 
Whitman presided and Theodore Roosevelt 
was the chief speaker. 

Vilhelm Slomann (1914) is secretary in 
charge of the special library department of 
the Danish Red Cross. Some 200,000 volumes 
in English, German, French, Hungarian, Rus- 
sian and other languages have been sent by 
this department to prisoners of war. His chief 
assistant is Alfhild Smith (1913-14), who is 
on leave of absence from the Public Library 
of Trondhjem, Norway. Prince Valdemar of 
Denmark is the honorary head and Prof 
Harald H6ffding, the eminent Danish psy- 
chologist, the active head of the organization 

Dr. James Sullivan, state historian, talked 
to the senior class on “High school libraries.” 
Jan. 13. Dr. Sullivan was formerly principal 
of the Boys High School of Brooklyn and 
was one of the most active promoters of high 
school libraries in the entire state. Dr. Sulli- 
van emphasized the peculiar needs and con 
ditions of school library work and spoke 
strongly on the need of librarians trained in 
technic and alive to the special opportunities 
peculiar to school library work. This year 
eleven periods, including four lectures by 
school specialists, have been devoted to the 
discussion of school library work. 


ALUMNI PUBLICATIONS 


The list of publications of former students 
for the past year has been rather longer than 
usual. In general periodical articles are found 
Frances J. Olcott's series of stories for chil 
dren in the Saturday edition of the New York 
Evening Post, Arne Kildal’s annual survey of 
Scandinavian books in the Nation (Apr. 13), 
and Edmund L. Pearson’s usual “Librarian” 
column in the Boston Transcript. Mr. Pear- 
son’s monthly articles in the Branch Library 
News and his article on “Book reviews” in 
recent numbers of the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library should be included here 
Joanna G. Strange’s “To-day?” in the Survey 
of June Io is the only example of drama. 

Books not on library topics are Edna Ade- 
laide Brown’s “Archer and the ‘Prophet’” 
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(Lothrop); Asa Don Dickinson's “Stories of 
achievement” (6v. Review of Reviews); Clara 
Whitehall Hunt’s “About Harriet” (Hough- 
ton); Katherine B. Judson’s “Early days in 
old Oregon” (McClurg); Frances J. Olcott's 
“Bible stories to read and tell” (Houghton) ; 
a reprint of Mary W. Plummer’s “Seven joys 
of reading” (H. W. Wilson), and an enlarged 
edition of her “Verses” (privately printed) ; 
Fremont Rider’s “New York city and vicinity” 
(Holt); Arthur N. Thomas’s “Mater, ave 
atque vale,” a collection of Colgate verse; and 
a translation, by Frances Dorrance, of Dr. 
Paul Sorauer’s “Manual of plant diseases.” 

Library work in various lines is treated in 
Arthur L. Bailey’s “Library bookbinding” 
(Wilson) and a second edition of his “Bind- 
ing for libraries” (A. L. A. handbook, 5); 
Corinne Bacon’s “Classification” (A. L. A. 
preprint); Edna Dean Bullock’s “State sup- 
ported library activities” (Nebraska); and 
Margaret McVety and Mabel E. Colegrove’s 
“Vertical file’ (American library economy 
series). 

The list in bibliography includes Corinne 
Bacon’s “Books for Christmas,” “Children’s 
catalogs of 1000 books” (also for 2000 and 
5500) ; and “Selected articles on military train- 
ing” (Debater’s handbooks); Edna Dean 
Bullock's “Selected articles on trades unions” 
(2. ed.) in the same series; Elva A. Bascom’s 
“List of books and pamphlets on infant wel- 
fare” [with Dorothy R. Mendenhall] (Wis- 
consin Library Commission) ; George Watson 
Cole’s “Book collectors as benefactors of pub- 
lic libraries” (Reprinted from the Bulletin 
of the Bibliographical Society of America) ; 
Esther M. Davis’s “Library aids for teachers 
and school libraries” (H. W. Wilson Co.); 
“Quarterly list of new technical books” issued 
by the New York Public Library and com- 
piled by William B. Gamble; “Books for 
boys and girls,” 4. ed. compiled by Clara W. 
Hunt and issued by the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary; and Rebecca Schneider’s “Bibliography 
of Jewish life in fiction” (N. Y. S. L. S.). 
Mary W. McNair receives special mention for 
editorial work in connection with several 
bibliographical bulletins of the Library of 
Congress and Laura M. Sawyer is the 
anonymous compiler of a supplement to the 
“Special reference library of books relating 
to the blind,” at Perkins Institution. 

The list of articles in library periodicals is 
long. In the A. L. A. Proceedings, the 
LrprARY JOURNAL, New York Libraries and 
Public Libraries alone more than sixty articles 
by former students have been noted. Some 
of these are duplicated and a few reprinted 
in other periodicals. Notable among these 
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is Miss Plummer’s presidential address at 
Asbury Park which is reprinted, in whole or 
in part, in many different places. 


F. K. 


INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRAR) 
SCIENCE 

Reviews, examinations and Christmas holi- 
days make up most of the history of the past 
month. A Christmas party was held in the 
class-room before the vacation, where a Christ- 
mas tree, Christmas stories and the singing 
of carols made us all feel a little less away 
from honie. Those who were unable to go 
home for the holidays were invited by Miss 
Harriet Hassler, class of 1808, to her house 
in Flushing, Long Island, to spend Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day. 

The new term opened on Jan. 3. That 
afternoon Miss Clara W. Hunt, of the Brook 
lyn Public Library, gave the first of a series 
of three lectures on children’s work 

The school profited by the meeting of the 
executive board of the New York State Li- 
brary Association, held here on Tuesday, Jan 
y, to the extent of having a talk from Miss 
Adeline B. Zachert on the work of the Roches- 
ter Public Library, and a lecture from Mr 
Frank K. Walter on educational work in New 
York state. The students had the pleasure of 
meeting them both at tea later in the after- 
noon. 


PRATT 


ALUMNI NOTES 


A recent letter from Mrs. Adeline Cart 
wright Bayly, class of 1913, reports that her 
husband was wounded in April, 1915, and 
after exciting experiences in England, which 
included a Zeppelin raid and a visit to Dublin 
just before the outbreak, they have returned 
to Canada and have taken up a little farm 
near Toronto 

Florence A. Adams, 1913, has resigned the 
librarianship of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Preparatory School to take the position of 
librarian in the law firm of Cravath & Hen 
derson, New York City. Lillias P. Nichols, 
1916, has been appointed to serve out Miss 
Adams’ term as librarian of the Polytechnic 

Estelle M. Campbell, 1914, of the cataloging 
staff of Columbia University Library, has been 
put in charge of the files of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Company, of New York 

Dorothy Bemis, 1916, has been transferred 
from the children’s room of the George Bruce 
branch to a position in the Central circulation 
department of the New York Public Librarq 

Estelle L. Liebmann, 1916, has given up the 
position of cataloger at the Geographical So 
ciety of New York to take charge of the files 
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of the Goldwin Picture Corporation, of New 
York City. 
Joserpnine Avams Raturone, Vice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The juniors have had the following special 
lectures since the last report was furnished: 
December 13. Annie Carroll Moore. Christ- 

mas and the children’s library. Following 

the lecture, a visit was made to various 
children’s rooms to see the Christmas deco- 
rations; also a visit was made to the chil- 
dren’s room in the main building to see 
the Christmas exhibit of children’s books. 
January 3 and 4. Arthur L. Bailey. Book- 
binding procésses; Book-binding materials : 

Economy in book-binding. In connection 

with these three lectures, the class made 

a visit to the bindery of the New York 

Public Library, where practical demonstra- 

tion of the various processes was made. 
January to. Edwin H. Anderson. Library 

administration in its human relations. 

Mary Ogden White has begun her course 
on foreign fiction, with the juniors. 

Practice work of the juniors has been re- 
duced for the winter term to one afternoon 
each weck 

The seniors are having a series of talks on 
special varieties of library work. The series 
will include the following lectures : 

The work of a manuscript department. V. H. Palt 

ihe ome of maps, charts and atlases. Leon Domin 
ian. (American Geographical Society.) 

Cataloging and care of coins, medals, etc. Howland 

Wood. (American Numismatic Society.) 
rhe art department of a public library. Frank Weit- 

enkampf. 

Che formation and care of a_ picture collection 

Emma F. Cragin. 

The seniors are also having a series of lec 
tures on book selection by Miss Bacon, and 
1 series on reference work by Isadore G. 
Mudge 

The Christmas party of the school was held 
on Dec. 20. Stories were read by Mr. Root 
and Miss Sutliff. A beautiful table scarf of 
unusual Swedish weave, given to the school 
by Greta Linder, junior, 1916, was presented 
by Miss Sutliff. A “Jack Horner pie” was 
then opened and each member of the school 
received appropriate gifts. This formal pro- 
eram was followed by refreshments and a 
social hour 

FACULTY 

Mr. Root represented the school at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of 
Library Schools, held in Chicago Dec. 30. 
Miss Sutliff has given a reading on “Mod- 


ern poetry” to the assistants of the Wood- 
stock branch, and another on “Modern Amer- 
ican poetry” before the training class of the 
New York Public Library. 

ALUMNI NOTES 


Wilhelmine N. Austin, a certificate holder 
of the class of 1914-15, died in New York 
City, Dec. 16, 1916. Miss Austin was a grad 
uate of the Westover School, at Middlebury, 
Ct., and was in Europe at the outbreak of 
the European war. She began the work of 
the senior year, but was obliged to leave be- 
cause of ill health. Her sunny and vivid per- 
sonality endeared her to all her associates in 
the Library School, and her death is sin- 
cerely mourned. This is the first death among 
the students of the school. 

Mrs. Enrica Hayden Bowen, junior, 1912, 
was married, Dec. 30, to Harry Edward Tun- 
nell. Her residence is at 108 West Eightieth 
street, New York City. 

Jessie F. Brainerd, junior, 1913, resigned 
her position as librarian of the New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) Public Library Jan. 1. For the pres- 
ent Miss Brainerd is with the Utica (N. Y.) 
Public Library. 

Marian P. Greene, junior, 1913, has been 
transferred from Central children’s room and 
is now children’s librarian in the Morrisania 
branch. 

Mary Ethel Jameson, 1914, has resigned her 
position with the technology division of the 
New York Public Library to accept a position 
as technical high school librarian in the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Public Library. 

Marion P. Watson, 1914, has resigned her 
position in the Central building of the New 
York Public Library to accept a position as 
assistant in the Columbia University Library. 

Mabel Cooper, 1015, was married to George 
W. Williams on Wednesday, Dec. 27. Her 
residence is to be in Centralia, Wash. 

Irene E. Smith, 1915, has been appointed to 
a position on the staff of the Seattle (Wash. ) 
Public Library. 

Frances R. Young, 1915, has resigned her 
position in the New York Public Library to 
accept a position with the National Retail 
Credit Association in Atlanta, Ga. 

Ella E. Wagar, 1916, has been transferred 
from the Morrisania branch and is now first 
assistant in the Rivington Street branch. 

Edna H. Wilder, 1016, has resigned from 
the staff of the New York Public Library 
and is appointed branch librarian in the Pub- 
lic Library, New Haven, Ct 

Katharyn Burnett, junior, 1916, has resigned 
her position in the New York Public Library 
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to accept a position with the German Kali 
Works, 42 Broadway, New York City. 

Jannette A. Chapin, junior, 1916, is spend- 
ing the year in her home in Essex Junction, 
Vt. She is assistimg in the local Public Li- 
brary and is shortly to give a talk on “Libra- 
ries and library work” before the Ladies’ 
Club. 

Perrie Jones, junior, 1916, has been trans 
ferred from Central circulation to the tech- 
nology division 


S. Root, Principal 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOI 


Most of the faculty of the school attended 
the various mid-winter library meetings in 
Chicago, December 28-30, and, as usual, a large 
number of alumni and former students of the 
school were also present. 

University work was resumed on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 3, and we were fortunate in being 
able to secure lectures by two men from the 
East who had come to Chicago for the meet- 
ings—Dr. Frank P. Hill, of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, and R. R. Bowker, of the Liprary 
JOURNAL. Mr. Hill gave two lectures on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 4, his subjects being “The Brooklyn 
Public Library” and “Library finances.” Mr 
Bowker gave a lecture on Friday, Jan. 5, and 
Saturday, Jan. 6 His first subject was on 
“Library and literary folk of the past,” and the 
second on “Book publishing and book selling.” 
On Friday evening the faculty of the school 
gave a dinner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Bow- 
ker, after which the Library Club gave a re- 
ception in their honor in the Woman's Build- 
ing. 

Miss Irene Warren, formerly librarian ot 
the School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, gave two lectures on “The high 
school library,” on Dec. 8 and 9. The first 
lecture discussed the principles of librarianship 
as applied to high school libraries, the place 
of the high school library in the community, 
and its relation with other library interests; 
and the second lecture described the actual 
condition of most high school libraries at the 
present time, and showed how these conditions 
may be improved and the high school library 
idea carried on 

Dr. Charles H. Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass., 
who has during the fall been engaged in the 
work of the Illinois Historical Survey, gave a 
lecture on Dec. 19 on the “Calendering of 
manuscripts.” 

Miss May Massee, editor of the 4. L. A. 
Booklist, gave a lecture on Nov. 21 on the 
!. L. A. Booklist’s selection for small libraries 
On Dec. 7 the Library Club had the pleasure 
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of listening to an address on “Experiences in 
Greece” by Mrs. Edward F. Nickolay, of the 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, who spent 
the last eight months in Greece, awaiting an 
opportunity to reach Beirut 

During the week of Dec. 4-9 the Library 
School held a very successful exhibit of books 
suitable for Christmas gifts 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Helen Wilkinson, 1912-13, has resigned from 
the staff of the Cincinnati Public Library, and 
has accepted the position of librarian of the 
Flathead County High School, Kalispell, Mont 

Annebel Fraser, B.L.S. 1908, was married 
Dec. 20 to Frank E. Leidendecker at Wellton, 
Ariz. Mr. and Mrs. Leidendecker will make 
their home in Wellton 

Wilma E. Ponder, 1914-15, has been made 
librarian of the Proviso Township High 
School at Maywood, IIl., succeeding Pearl A 
Stone, 1015-16, who resigned on account of ill 
health 

P. L. Winpsor, Director 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 
WISCONSIN 


LIBRARY 


The various subjects taught in the Library 
School followed their usual development dur- 
ing the weeks preceding the holidays. In 
book selection, books in economics, political 
science, and related subjects in the large class 
of sociology were under discussion. Two 
lectures by Prof. Chester Lloyd-Jones of the 
College of Letters and Science were given in 
connection with the course, one of them on the 
war and its literature 

The usual eight lectures on “Publishing 
houses” and the “Making of books,” four for 
each topic, were given during November, 
culminating in a publishers’ exhibition in the 
foyer of the school. This exhibit of books 
arranged by the students brought out the char- 
acteristics of the various American publishing 


houses, for it was grouped by houses. The 
types of books distinguishing the different 
houses, whether science, nature, poetry, drama, 


literature, economics, history, children’s litera 
ture, arts and crafts, etc., were displayed. The 
hbook-making of each house was also empha 
sized in binding, paper, illustrations, type page, 
various styles of editions, etc. During one 
afternoon the class kept open house, and wel 
comed many visitors, who were interested to 
see the books in this classification new to 
them. In gathering the books the students 
had access to the review copies sent for use 
in the Bulletin, so that the best of the new 
publications were at hand. Wherever these 
did not fully represent the line of the house. 
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the libraries in Madison were drawn upon, 
and the bookstores also contributed from their 
shelves. The whole exhibition was an ad- 
mirable exercise in collecting and arranging 
books for display purposes, and in discovering 
how eager the general public welcomes any 
opportunity to know of books. 

The school was most fortunate in receiving 
a visit from James Duncan Phillips of the 
firm of Houghton Mifflin Co. at the close of 
the series of lectures on publishing. Mr. 
Phillips gave an illuminating lecture on the 
work of publishing houses, from the selection 
of manuscript to the marketing of the finished 
book. 

During December the course in Library 
economy, following the work in Trade biblio- 
graphy and bodk-buying, was begun and con- 
tinues to the end of the semester. The holi- 
day vacation began at noon on Tuesday, Dec. 
19, and work was resumed on Jan. 3. 

The days immediately following the holiday 
vacation were vital ones for the students as 
they brought stimulating guests from the east 
~Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Bowker, Dr. Frank P. 
Hill, and John Foster Carr. Mr. Bowker 
spoke twice to the school and its friends in 
the city and university, first on “Literary 
reminiscences” and again on the “Beginnings 
of the library profession.” A dinner was 
given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Bowker at 
the University Club by the librarians of the 
city which was delightfully informal, with 
more literary reminiscences from Mr. Bowker, 
and most interesting impromptu remarks from 
Mrs. Bowker, Dean Birge, Walter M. Smith, 
M. S. Dudgeon and others. 

Dr. Hill brought a message of library ad- 
ministration, in the discussion of the “Relation 
of the librarian and the staff,” the “Principles 
of library architecture,” illustrated by slides, 
and the “Relation between libraries and civic 
institutions.” These lectures, coming as they 
did shortly before the students left for field 
practice, served as an admirable introduction 
to this new phase of the work. “Immigration 
and education,” as presented by Mr. Carr of 
the Immigrant Publication Society, revealed 
to the students a new world of library en- 
deavor and contact, both thru his vigorous 
message and carefully collected slides. 

To co-ordinate with the regular work of the 
month, three lectures have been given by pro- 
fessors from the university. Literature has 
been the class under consideration in book 
selection, with lectures on “Foreign fiction” 
by Prof. Campbell and the “Minor poets of 
the 18th century” by Prof. Dodge. In con- 
nection with the lectures on “Publicity” Prof. 
Bleyer invited the class to the School of 
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Journalism for his lecture on “Newspaper 
publicity.” Bernice Cehler, head of the art 
department of the Madison High School, lec- 
tured on the “Art of making posters.” 

The class of 1917 has organized by electing 
the following officers: President, Hazel E. 
Armstrong, Terre Haute, Ind.; vice-president, 
Charlotte H. Clark, Hudson, Wis.; secretary, 
Harriet T. Root, York, Pa.; treasurer, Jessie 
P. Jenks, Toledo, Iowa. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Another of the student bibliographies has 
made its appearance in print. “Music in 
schools and colleges,” compiled by Vivian G 
Little, 1916, is being published in installments 
in the Music Supervisors’ Journal 

Bertha H. Rogers, 19090, was married Nov 
25 to Dr. Ludwig F. Guldner. She had been 
assistant on the staff of the Davenport 
(lowa) Public Library for six years. She 
will be at home after Feb. 1, at 5 Pasadena 
Apts., Davenport. 

Bettina Jackson, 1910, has resigned as as- 
sistant in the Study Club department of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission and is taking 
work in interior decoration in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Emma M. Wald, 1910, has been appointed 
assistant cataloger, beginning Jan. 1, on the 
staff of the Detroit Public Library, resign- 
ing her position in the Milwaukee State Nor- 
mal School Library. 

Elizabeth Eckel, 1912, is actively engaged in 
library work after several years at home. She 
is assistant librarian at the State Normal 
School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Hazel E. Askey, 1913, has been acting as 
substitute since Aug. 1 in the Long Beach 
(Cal.) Public Library. 

Helen D. Graves, 1913, has resigned her 
position in the catalog and reference depart- 
ments of the Cincinnati Public Library, and 
will be at home in River Forest, Ill, during 
the remainder of the winter. 

Ethel A. Hedenbergh, 1914, has been made 
librarian of the Sioux City High School. 

Glenn P. Turner, 1914, has been elected as 
an assemblyran from Milwaukee on _ the 
Socialist ticket. 

Henrietta R. Harvie, 1916, has received an 
appointment as part time assistant in the Li- 
brary of the Medical Faculty of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, and is also taking several 
courses in the university. 

Edna Roesler, 1916, has been released from 
her position in the Platteville Normal School 
to accept one in the Public Library of Su- 
perior, Wis., her home city. 

Mary Emocene Hazevtine, Preceptor. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOI 

The school was closed for the winter recess 
from December 16 to January 2. 

The courses scheduled for the second term 
in the junior course are Administration of 
children’s rooms, Book numbers, Book selec- 
tion, Cataloging, Classification, Games and 
plays, Lending systems, Library buildings, Li- 
brary work with schools, Reference work, 
Round table, Seminar for periodical review, 
Shelf-listing, and Story telling. 

The senior class will take up Book selection, 
Cataloging, History of libraries, Modern social 
movements, and Reading lists. 

ALUMNAE 

Mary Banes, 1913-14, has resigned as chil- 
dren’s librarian in the St. Louis Public Library 
to become head of the children’s department 
of the Public Library, Birmingham, Ala 

Hannah Carver Ellis, 1907-10, formerly 
branch librarian in the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, has been made first assistant of 
the Tremont branch of the New York Public 
Library. 

Lura F. Heilman, 1911-12, has resigned her 
position of children’s librarian in the New 
York Public Library to take a post-graduate 
course at Columbia University. 

Margaret Hess, 1915-16, was married in Pitts- 
burgh in January, 1917, to William S. Hoff 
man. 

Harriet Marie McClure, (912-13, was mat 
ried in December, 1916, in Marietta, O., to 
Carl C. Hoyt. 

Ruth T. Miller, 1909-11, has been appointed 
librarian of the Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Annie May Murray, 1908-00, has accepted 
the position of children’s librarian in the Epi- 
phany branch of the New York Public Library. 

Marion B. Phillips, 1915-16, has become chil 
dren’s librarian of the Alexandria Memorial 
Library, Alexandria, Pa. 

Ethelwyn Manning, 1yo8-o9, has been made 
head cataloger of the Amherst College Library, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Dorothy Rowe, 1909-10, was married Nov 
25, 1916, in Milwaukee, Wis., to Edward Wal- 
ker Burbank. 

Dina Sellaeg, 1907-08, was married in April, 
1916, in Copenhagen, Denmark, to Henning 
Haugen-Johansen. 

Eleanor Sibley, 1915-16, has been made an 
assistant in the children’s department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Edna S. Smith, 1909-10, has resigned as 
children’s librarian in the Brooklyn Public 
Library to become business secretary of the 


Y. W. C. A., Watertown, N. Y. 
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Helen M. Sullivan, 1915-16, has become sub 
stitute assistant in the children’s department 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Katherine E. Williams, toro-11, has been ap 
pointed children’s librarian of the Public Li 
brary, Chisholm, Minn 

Saran C. N. Bocre, Principal 

WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The course in loan systems given by Miss 
Howe was completed Dec. 20, and the assign 
ment for the loan practice in the Cleveland 
Public Library, which runs parallel with it, 
was finished at that time. The course in 
trade bibliography began Jan. 5 

The director introduced the course in librar, 
work with children by a histor’cal survey of 
the subject on Jan. 9, and the following day 
Miss Caroline Burnite, director of childrer.’s 
work in the Cleveland Public Library, gave 
the first of two lectures on children’s library 
work, illustrated by lantern slides. Her sec 
ond lecture was on “Principles of administra- 
tion of children’s rooms.” These lectures are 
preliminary to the course given for two weeks, 
with two periods daily, by Mrs. Edna Lyman 
Scott, on “Literature for children.” 

The students had the pleasure of hearing 
Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, Dec. 15, on 
“Poetry for children,” when she spoke before 
the Children’s Training Class of the Cleve 
land Public Library. 

While in the city attending the executive 
board meeting of the Ohio Library Associa 
tion, Laura Smith, head of the catalog-refer 
ence department of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, spoke to the class upon practical ad 
justments necessary for library school grad 
uates in going into first positions. The follow 
ing day J. Howard Dice, organizer for the 
State Library Commission, told of the work 
of library extension and organization in Ohio 

The faculty of Western Reserve Library 
School was represented at the mid-winter 
meeting of the A. L. A. Council and the 
Association of American Library Schools, 
held in Chicago during the holidays, by the 
dean, the director, Miss Eastman and Miss 
Howe. The latter discussed the topic of “In- 
struction in periodicals” at the Library School 
meeting. 

The class entertained at a very delightful 
Christmas party just before the holiday vaca 
tion. One of the features of the evening was 
a play called “A cubist morality play,” written 
by Miss Mabel M. Rieley, a member of the 
class. The cast of characters represented The 
Sage, Library Spirit, Learning, Untidiness, 
Accuracy, Cheerfulness, Tardiness, Executive 
Ability, Tact, Speed 
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ALUMNI NOTES 

Rose L. Eichenbaum, 1911, has become assist- 
ant in the Tremont branch, Public Library, 
New York City. 

Florence L. Cottrell, 1914, has resigned her 
position as school librarian in the Mason City 
(lowa) Public Library, to become first assist- 
ant in the Alliance branch, Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Else M. Horr, 1910, is taking a second year 
of training for nurses at the Johns Hopkins 


University. Auice S. Ty ier, Director. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE—SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


After the Christmas recess, the rest of the 
first term sped very swiftly to the season of 
mid-year examinations, Jan. 25-Feb. 3. 

The monthly visit for January was one of 
great interest to the Widener Library of Har- 
vard Univesity. 

The director represented the Library School 
at the Chicago meeting of the Association of 
American Library Schools on Dec. 30. 

The second term of the year starts the soph- 
omore class, who up to this time have been 
almost entirely engaged in purely academic 
subjects, on their study of cataloging and 
classification. The major part of the classifi- 
cation course is devoted to the Decimal system, 
but Miss Sargent, of the Medford Public Li- 
brary, introduces the students to the Cutter 
system, which that library finds a tried friend, 
and this year the third great American classi- 
fication will be fitly presented, as Mr. Charles 
Martel, of the Library of Congress, is to be the 
special lecturer on the subject. 

Miss Jordan will give the course on chil- 
dren’s work as usual, and will also give two 
lectures on the “Co-operation of the public 
library and the high schools,” in the elective 
offered on the high school library. In connec- 
tion with this course, we are fortunate in being 
able to secure the loan of the fine exhibit 
which was shown at the Washington Irving 
High School at the N. E. A. meeting last sum- 
mer. 

The course on the history of libraries will 
he given this year by Miss Donnelly. 

June Ricuarpson Donne ty, Director 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOI. 
On Thursday evening, Dec. 14, Professor 

Carter, Professor Bradford and _ Instructors 
Cushman, Bailey and Sine, of the English de- 
partment in the College of Liberal Arts, as- 
sisted by students from the Library School, 
read Beulah Marie Dix’s play, “Across the 
border.” The audience consisted of students 
in the Library School, members of the library 
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staff and some invited guests. The presenta 
tion of the play was excellent. After the 
reading was concluded refreshments were 
served and the evening was spent in social 
enjoyment. 

Prof. Edgar C. Morris, head of the depart- 
ment of English, died early on Christmas 
morning. His death, which was wholly unex- 
pected, deprives the university of one of its 
most valuable servants. The Library School 
deplores his loss, for his good will and assist- 
ance contributed materially toward strength- 
ening its curriculum. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Lucile R. Scull, 1916, is an assistant in the 
New York Public Library. 

Addie Duprey, 1916, has recently taken a 
position in one of the branches of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 

Alma Jones, 1916, has been made assistant 
librarian in the Public Library at Endicott, 
N. Y. 

Jessie Tupper, 1910, has lately been appoint- 
ed to a position in the Reynolds Library at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Lucile Wilson, 1916, is assistant in the peri- 
odical room of the Syracuse Public Library. 
E. E. Sperry, Director. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 

All former students and teachers in the 
Riverside Library Service School and some 
friends were invited to the winter school 
luncheon on Jan. 22 at Glenwood Mission Inn, 
when it was planned to form a closer organiza 
tion for mutual benefit. Besides the student 
body, there were invited as special guests of 
honor Dr. Frank P. Hill, of Brooklyn; Miss 
Ellen M. Chandler, of the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary; and Miss Irene Warren, of Chicago 

At a similar summer school luncheon held 
in August a tentative organization was devel- 
oped, and this winter luncheon was expected 
to perfect it. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 

SCHOO! 

The fifth year of the school opened on Sept. 
11, 1916, showing a large increase in enroll- 
ment. The senior class is composed of thir- 
teen members, five of whom are graduate stu- 
dents, eight seniors in the university. The 
junior class is composed of twenty-three mem- 
bers, all juniors in the university. 

The seniors are doing their practice work, 
which is divided between the Seattle Public 
Library and its branches, and the various de- 
partments of the University of Washington 
Library 

Former graduates of the school met in the 
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Library School lecture room, on the evening 
of Nov. 1, and formed the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of Washington Library 
School. Definite plans were discussed and 
made for the future. The following officers 
were chosen: Louise Smith, 1913, president: 
Elizabeth Kirkwood, 1913, vice-president; Elea 
nor Stephens, 1914; secretary, Edith Hile, 1915. 
treasurer, and Mabel Ashley, 1914, editor. 
ALUMNI NOTES 

Eleanor Stephens, 1914, has resigned as an 
assistant in the Seattle Public Library to ac- 
cept the appointment as librarian of the North 
Yakima Public Library. 

Lydia McCutcheon, 1913, is librarian of the 
She will begin work in the new position Feb. 1 
extension division of the University of Wash 
ington. 

Mrs. Kate Dallam Gregory, 1913, is in the 
catalog department of the Portland (Ore.) 
Public Library. 

Ellen Howe, 1915, who has been associated 
with the teachers’ department of the Seattle 
Public Library, is this year enrolled at the 
Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

Agnes Johnson, 1913, has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Georgetown branch of the Seattle 
Public Library to accept the appointment as 
librarian of the Hoquiam Public Library. 

Louise Smith, 1913, formerly librarian of 
the Lincoln Park High School, of Tacoma, is 
now holding a similar position in the Lincoln 
High School of Seattle. 

Jessie Ballard, 1913, has resigned as libra- 
rian of the North Yakima Public Library, and 
will be married in the near future. 

Minnie K. Brown, 1914, is cataloger of the 
Yreka (Cal.) County Library. 

Mrs. Harriet Carstensen, 1915, is cataloger 
of the Whitman College Library at Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

John Richards, 1916, is librarian of the 
Marshfield (Ore.) Public Library. 

W. E. Henry, Director 


Librarians 


Avams, Leta E., has resigned as head of the 
catalog department in the Rochester Public 
Library to take charge of the Library Depart- 
ment of Gaylord Brothers in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss Adams has been in charge of the catalog 
since the beginning of the Rochester Library 
in 1912, at the same time keeping in close 
touch with and assisting in book celection on 
the one hand and book circulation on the 
other hand. Her last special task was the 
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editing of a “Union list of periodicals” in 
the various libraries of Rochester. The list 
is about ready for the printer. The change 
she is now making emphasizes a growing 
tendency on the part of business enterprises 
toward more efficient organization by placing 
highly trained specialists at the head of tech- 
nical departments. 


Batt, Sarah B., who has been so closely 
identified with the development of the Busi- 
ness branch of the Newark Public Library 
since its establishment six or seven years ago, 
has resigned her position as librarian in charge 
of the branch to librarian for the 
United States Rubber Company in New York 


pecome 


Banes, Mary, has been appointed head of 
the children’s department in the Birmingham 
Public Library. She is a graduate of De Pauw 
University, 1913; of the Carnegie Library 
School of Pittsburgh, 1914, and has been chil- 
dren’s librarian in the St. Louis Public Library 
since 1914. 

Barr, Charles James, the assistant librarian 
of the John Crerar Library, was appointed 
assistant librarian of Yale University at the 
meeting of the trustees in New Haven Jan. 15 


BenyAMin, Hazel W., has been appointed 
librarian of the Easthampton ( Mass.) Public 
Library. Miss Benjamin is a graduate of the 
Springfield Training School, and recently has 
been an assistant in the Waltham Publi 
Library. 


Brock, Genevra, formerly librarian of the 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) Public Library, and latterly 
of the staff of the Public Library in Pomona, 
Cal., has resigned to go to the Madera County 
Free Library in California. 


Browne, Nina E., who has been at work i 
the Library of Harvard University for the last 
year or two, is in charge of the Smith College 
Library, at Northampton, Mass., during the 
absence this year of Josephine A. Clark, the 
librarian. 


Geraldine V.. of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, of the 1916 class of the Riverside 
Library Service School, has been appointed 
assistant in the Library of the University of 
Arizona. 


Cuariton, Alice, Simmons 1912, has been 
appointed librarian in the offices of the Minne 
apolis Board of Education 


CLApPeRTON, Julia, of the Riverside Library 
Service School, is employed at Jones’ Book 


store, Los Angeles 
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Cone, Jessica G., New York State Library 
School, 1808, who spent the first six months of 
1916 as assistant in the Goodwyn Institute 
Library, Memphis, Tenn., returned in Decem- 
ber for a similar engagement. 


Coox, Geneva, of the 1916 short course 
summer school of the Riverside Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian of the 
Bozeman (Mont.) Public Library. 


Corrrett, Florence, for the past year in 
charge of the school work of the Mason City 
(Ia.) Public Library, has resigned to take a 
position in one of the Cleveland branches. 

Dana, John Cotton, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth in 1873, is made the subject of a two- 
page biographical sketch by Nathaniel L. 
Goodrich, librarian of Dartmouth College, in 
the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine for January. 


Davis, Earl H., legislative reference libra- 
rian of the State of North Dakota since July, 
1916, has been appointed municipal reference 
branch librarian of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary to succeed A. L. Bostwick, now secre- 
tary of the City Plan Commission of St. Louis. 
Mr. Davis received his professional training 
in the New York State Library School, and 
also took the Wisconsin special course in 
legislative reference work. He was in charge 
of the Missouri legislative work in Jefferson 


City during the session of 1915. 


Drew, Mary J., for ten years librarian of 
the Hanson (Mass.) Public Library, died in 
August, 1916. 


Eaton, Mabel, Simmons 1911-1912, 
present at her home, Auburn, Maine. 


Frencn, Wales, librarian at Stoughton, 
Mass., and one of Stoughton’s best-known 
residents, died at his home on May 31, 1916 
He was the founder of the Stoughton Public 
Library, which was opened in 1874 with 524 
volumes, and has ever since devoted much of 
his life to the library, having practically 
bought all of the books since its inception 


Hamitton, Pearl, assistant in the Des 
Moines Public Library, was married Nov. 7 to 
Henry Nollen, a member of the library board 


is at 


Heyprick, Josephine S., Pratt 1804, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the Pequot Library 
at Southport, Ct., because of the health of her 
mother, and has returned to her home in 
Meadville, Pa., for an indefinite time. 


Hopper, Franklin F., Pratt 1901, chief of the 
order division’ of the New York Public Li- 
brary, was married on Jan. 6 to Marion Ste- 
phens of New York City 
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Keator, A. D., of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota, has been elected by the execu- 
tive committee president of the Minnesota 
Library Association. Mr. Keator succeeds Miss 
Mabel Newhard of Virginia, who resigns the 
office on account of her expected absence from 
the state. 


Kemmerer, Leila, B.L.S.. New York State 
Library School, 1916, has resigned her position 
as first assistant in the Goodwyn Institute 
Library, Memphis, Tenn., to join the staff of 
the National Museum Library at Washington 
as temporary cataloger. 


Knapp, Grace, Mt. Holyoke 1893, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of Mt. Holyoke 
College in South Hadley, Mass. 


McCarrney, Grace B., B.A. University of 
Rochester 1900, Pratt Institute Library School 
1ott, has been appointed head of the catalog 
department in the Rochester Public Library, 
where she has been in charge of book orders 
and binding during the past two years. Pre- 
vious to that time she spent several years in 
the book order department of Columbia 
University. 

Mippteton, Katharine J., Simmons 1912-15, 
has returned to the Public Affairs Information 
Service, White Plains, N. Y. 


Mitter, Dorcas C., who had been librarian 
of the Easthampton (Mass.) Public Library 
since its establishment 47 years ago, has re- 
tired. 


O’Brien, Edith, has been appointed assistant 
in the cataloging department of the Birming- 
ham Public Library. 


Partrince, Blanche E., who has been libra- 
rian of the Holliston (Mass.) Public Library 
since 1910, has resigned to accept a position 
on the staff of the Newton Library 


Pepriette, Eric A., assistant librarian of the 
University Library in Liverpool, was killed in 
action on the Somme on Aug. 16, 1916 


Pye, Joseph Gilpin, for many years a pro- 
minent newspaper man in St. Paul, will be the 
librarian of the James Jerome Hill Reference 
Library in that city. Mr. Pyle has already 
taken up his duties there. The Hill Reference 
Library was erected by the late James J. Hill 
adjoining the Public Library, facing Rice 
Park, at a cost of $500,000. Since Mr. Hill’s 
death his widow and children have incorpo 
rated it into a memorial. Mr. Pyle has written 
the authorized biography of James J. Hill, 
and for many years was associated with him 
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Mr. Pyle was graduated from Yale in 1877, 
and was an instructor in the Shattuck School 
in Faribault from 1877 to 1881, when he en- 
tered newspaper work. For many years he 
has contributed to periodicals. 

RANKIN, Ina, Pratt 1909, has been engaged 
to help in the organization of the library at 
Midland, Pa. 


Rocers, Bertha, desk assistant in the Daven- 
port (la.) Public Library, was married Nov 
25 to Dr. L. F. Guldner, of Davenport. 


RosENTHAL, Herman, head of the Slavoni 
division of the New York Public Library. 
died on Saturday, Jan. 27, in his seventy- 
fourth year. He was born in Friedrichsstadt, 
Courland, and was a printer in Kiev, when the 
anti-Jewish outbreaks drove him to this coun 
try. Here he became interested in Jewish 
colonization schemes and became the leader of 
a colony in Catahoula Parish, Louisiana. 
Later, Mr. Rosenthal became leader of colo- 
nies in Dakota, but these were abandoned after 
a few years. His final effort in this line was 
the colony at Woodbine, N. J., which is still 
in existence. Mr. Rosenthal later became chief 
statistician for the Edison General Electric 
Company, and at the request of the late James 
J. Hill went to Japan, China, and Korea to re- 
port on the economic conditions of the East 
in their connection with the Great Northern 
Railway. In 1894 he was appointed chief of 
the discharging department at Ellis Island, 
and two years later joined the library. He 
was very active in literary work and contrib- 
uted largely to the Jewish Encyclopedia. He 
was in constant communication with learned 
periodicals in Russia, and at one time edited 
a monthly in the Hebrew language in this 
city. He published several volumes of Ger- 
man verse, both original and translations, and 
translated Prince Urussoff’s “Memoirs of a 
governor” into English. His company was 
frequently sought by prominent literary and 
political celebrities from Poland, Russia, and 
Germany who visited this country. The 
painter Verestchagin was one of his intimate 
friends, and in his younger years he knew 
Turgenieff and other eminent Russians, among 
them Count Witte 


Rute, Elizabeth, for many years assistant 
librarian in the Lynn (Mass.) Public Library, 
and in full charge of the library since the ill- 
ness and resignation of Miss Harriet L. Mat- 
thews, the librarian, was unanimously elected 
librarian at the meeting of the trustees Jan. 5. 
After mature consideration, however, Miss 
Rule declined the position, feeling that with 
the rapid progress made by the library in the 
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last few years, and with the great and grow- 
ing responsibilities sure to come in the future, 
the care and responsibilities would be more 
than she cared to assume and that she would 
prefer to end her period of usefulness to the 
institution simply as assistant librarian, the 
position she has filled so capably and so ac- 
ceptably for many years 

SANBORN, Martha, for several years libra- 
rian of Morningside College in Sioux City, la., 
resigned her position and was married Nov 
15 to F. C. Willson, of Weehawken, N. J 


Sessions, Harriette E., Pratt 1910, has been 
appointed librarian of the High School at 
Davenport, lowa. 

Sonneck, O. G., chief of the music division 
of the Library of Congress, has had published 
by G. Schirmer, under the title, “Suum cuique: 
essays in music,” a collection of his essays 
covering a period of several years. Some were 
originally published in various English and 
German musical reviews, and others are the 
text of addresses made before musical 
educational assemblies 


and 


SouTHWworTH, Myra F., who was for 25 
years the librarian in Brockton, Mass., died 
Dec. 14 at a sanatorium in Newtonville. Miss 
Southworth resigned from the Brockton Li- 
brary in 1897, going from that city to a similar 
position in Keene, N. H., but was soon obliged 
to resign on account of ill health. She never 
lost interest in library matters and retained 
her membership in the A. L. A. to the end. 


STEFFENS, Laura, second assistant librarian 
in the California State Library, has been made 
librarian in charge of the Sutro Library in 
San Francisco. This library, which consists 
of one of the most valuable and extensive 
private collections in the United States was 
given to the state of California by Adolph 
Sutro with the understanding that it be kept 
in San Francisco as a branch of the state 
library. The state accepted the gift on these 
terms and the formal opening took place Jan. 
2 at San Francisco. Miss Steffens is a sister 
of Lincoln Steffens, the well known writer. 


Stette, Helen V., Pratt 1913, reference li- 
brarian of the Public Library at Superior, 
Wis., has been made librarian of the Carnegie 
Library at Tampa, Fla 


TuHomeson, Louise, Simmons special 1913- 
14, has received an appointment in the Detroit 
Public Library 


WEITENKAMPF, Frank, of the New York 
Public Library, has an article in the December 
Print-Collector’s Ouarterly on “The dry-points 
of Marv Cassatt.” 
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New England 
WAINE 


At the December meeting of the Maine State 
Library Commission, Charles A. Flagg, libra- 
rian of the Bangor Public Library and a mem- 
ber of the commission, was authorized to pre- 
pare for presentation to the legislature a state- 
ment of the revision which in the eyes of the 
commission is needed in the library laws of 
the state. The last published report of the 
commission was issued in 1903, but a new one 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

Bangor. Bequests of $100,000 each to the 
Eastern Maine General Hospital and the Ban- 
gor Public Library, made in the will of Col. 
Luther H. Peirce, of Chicago, who died in 
that city Oct. 20, 1915, arrived in Bangor in 
December. The bequests are in the form of 
stock of the Chicago Telephone Co., each in- 
stitution receiving 750 shares, whose par value 
is $100 each. The stock is paying eight per 
cent. interest. The hospital and public library 
will both add the stock to their endowment 
funds, as they are not permitted to spend the 
principal. The increased income may enable 
the library to be open on Sunday. 

VERMONT 

Hartford. Thru the initiative of the super- 
intendent of schools, N. J. Whitehill, work is 
already in progress to the end of establishing 
a rural school interchangeable library in the 
town of Hartford. The plan in question 
would include the schools of Quechee, West 
Hartford, Jericho and Christian Street. Sec- 
tional bookcases will be used, and they will be 
made by the manual training pupils of the 
Hartford town schools. Each sectional case 
will contain books for every grade from the 
first to the eighth. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst. Mass. Agric. Coll. L. Charles L. 
Green, Ibn. (Ann. rpt.—yr. ending Nov. 30, 
1916.) <Accessions 4517; total 52,928. Home 


use 10,295, exclusive of overnight use of re- 
served books. Total receipts $7260.08; expen- 
ditures $7270.08, including $2272.46 for books, 
$2165.75 for periodicals (not including $682 
received from the Experiment Station appro- 
priation for scientific periodicals and books), 
and $1278.32 for binding. Salary expenditure 
not given separately. 

Ashburnham P. L. The library has recently 
been entirely recataloged and reclassified un- 
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der the supervision of the Massachusetts Free 


Public Library Commission. The trustees ar- 
ranged for an afternoon reception to the citi- 
zens of the town for inspection of the books 
and the new card catalog under the new 
arrangement. 


Beverly Farms. The new Public Library at 
Beverly Farms, which cost $30,000, was dedi- 
cated Dec. 29, the exercises taking place in 
the library building. Arthur A. Forness, chair- 
man of the Building Commission, presided and 
made the presentation speech. The speech of 
acceptance, on behalf of the city, was made by 
Mayor Harmond A. McDonald, who then gave 
the building into the charge of the library 
trustees, the chairman, Col. William R. Driver, 
accepting the charge. The building is the gift 
of Miss Katharine P. Loring, president of the 
Massachusetts Library Club, and of her sister. 
Miss Louisa Loring, and they have also pre 
sented the city a small park adjoining the li 
brary property. 


Boston. As we go to press, word comes 
that Charles F. D. Belden, state librarian, has 
been appointed librarian of the Boston Public 
Library, to succeed Mr. Wadlin, and it is 
understood that Foster Stearns, librarian oi 
the Museum of Fine Arts, has been nominated 
to succeed Mr. Belden in the State Library. 


Boston. The special commission appointed 
to establish a limit of height for building 
within areas to be fixed by the commission 
and which recently issued an order permitting 
125-foot buildings within the block containing 
the library, against which the trustees of the 
library protested on account of the possible 
fire risk and for zsthetic reasons, has, under 
appeal, revised the order by a change in the 
lines defining the area. By the revision the 
library is protected to a distance of about 120 
feet in its rear, within the block, against any 
increase in the height of buildings above the 
limit heretofore existing, namely, 1oo feet. On 
each side the library is protected by streets, 
and on the front by Copley Square, around 
which, by special provision of law, the limit 
of building height is 80 feet. 


Foxborough. By the will of the late Seth 
R. Boyden all of his property is left to the 
widow during her lifetime, after which the 
Boyden Library is to receive $3000. 


Haverhill. At the December meeting of the 
trustees of the Public Library it was voted to 
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increase the maximum pay of the assistants at 
the institution from $700 to $750 a year. The 
trustees approved the financial budget for 1917, 
asking the incoming city council for an 
appropriation of $19,500. It was voted wnani- 
mously to request the incoming council to 
consider the needs of the library for a fire- 
proof addition which can only be met by an 
appropriation from the city council, the board 
of trustees having no funds which can be used 
for that purpose. The building was erected 
forty or more years ago, when the city was 
very small. The library has grown beyond 
the capacity of the present building, and its 
work has been very largely increased. It 
holds a treasure of books and pictures and 
historical manuscripts, including the Whittier 
collection, that in case of fire could not he 
replaced 

Hudson. In order that the public might be- 
come acquainted with the new newspaper read- 
ing room, which was opened May 1, the trus 
tees had 2000 slips printed calling attention to 
it. These were distributed to the factories, 
with a request that they be placed in the en- 
velopes of the operatives. 

Lawrence. Ten per cent. increase in wages 
was asked by library attendants in a petition 
presented to the board of trustees of the Pub- 
lic Library at the annual meeting, Jan. 9, and 
after being received was laid on the table 
Action will be taken at a later meeting. 

Maynard. Jeremiah Moynahan, of (Cam- 
bridge, has offered the Rafferty estate to the 
town as a site for a library building. The 
buildings will not be turned over to the town 
until the death of Mr. Moynahan’s daughter, 
Miss Cecelia Moynahan. The library is to be 
known as the Rafferty Memorial Library, and 
Miss Moynahan has donated $2500 toward the 
building fund. 

Newburyport. The board of aldermen, sit- 
ting as trustees of the Public Library, have 
decided to refuse to accept the bequest of 
$15,000 made to the library in the will of 
William H. Swasey. The objectionable provi- 
sion of the bequest was that the library must 
be kept open Sundays. The money will now 
be divided between the Unitarian Society of 
this city and the Tuskegee Institute of Ala- 
bama. 

North Adams. The life and work of John 
Henry Haynes, the noted archzologist, are 
commemorated in a bronze tablet erected in 
the public library and given to the city by the 
Research Club. The unveiling of the tablet, 
together with the speeches of presentation and 
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acceptance, took place in the library Dec. & 
The dedication followed in the Congregational 
Church, where the Hon. Clinton Q. Richmond, 
Clarence B. Roote of Northampton, President 
Garfield of Williams College and Albert T 
Clay of Yale, spoke on Dr. Haynes’ life as 
boy, student, man and archzxologist. 

Somerville. On page 59 of the January 
LIBRARY JOURNAL the statement was made that 
this city is to have a new library “building to 
cost $36,000. The Carnegie Corporation is to 
contribute one-half and Somerville is to main 
tain it.” This statement was inaccurate, the 
facts being that a new branch building is being 
planned in East Somerville to cost $18,000, of 
which the Carnegie Corporation is the sole 
giver. Neither the city or any other person 
has proposed or is considering adding any 
thing to the corporation's original agreement 
of last spring. 

Wakefield. The town of Wakefield received 
a splendid Christmas gift when Junius Beehe 
announced that he would give $60,000 for a 
new Public Library, following the recent cam 
paign of citizens to raise $15,000 for a site for 
the proposed new library building. Mr. Beebe, 
in his letter to the citizens’ committee, says 
that his offer is made in appreciation of the 
honor conferred on his late father, Lucius 
Beebe, years ago when he made a gift to the 
Public Library here, which resulted in naming 
the institution the Beebe Town Library. The 
$60,000 gift of Mr. Beebe will be forthcoming 
as soon as the site at Yale avenue and Main 
street is acquired and graded. An anonymous 
gift of $5000 for a historical room in the new 
library was also announced on Christmas day 


Ware. In response to requests from resi 
dents of Ware Center and vicinity, the library 
trustees have established a branch of the pub- 
lic library at the Ware Center School build- 
ing, and Miss Pauline Mende, teacher of 
advanced grades, will act as librarian. The 
library will be open during afternoons when 
school is in session from 3 to 3.30 o'clock 

Webster. Mrs. Amos Bartlett has presented 
$1000 to the Webster Library as a memorial 
to her mother, Lucy Locke Spaulding. The 
fund will be called the “Lucy Locke Memorial” 
and will be held in trust, the income to he 
used to buy books of permanent value 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence. An effort is being made this 
year by the administration and friends of the 
Women’s College of Brown University to 
enlarge the working and reference library in 
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Pembroke Hall. The college has received a 
gift of money from Miss Abbott's School 
Alumnez Association for the purchase of art 
books. Twenty-seven books have been pur- 
chased and are now on the shelves for the use 
of the students. A large number of art pho- 
tographs have been given to the college, and 
others are being bought with money appro- 
priated by the college. Already about 1500 
photographs have been obtained and these will 
be mounted and placed in files in the library. 
Several years ago the Deborah Rose Wilson 
fund was given, from which the college re- 
ceives an income for the purchase of books in 
the natural sciences 
CONNECTICUT 

Granby. The building on Granby street, 
known as the South Congregational Church 
building, and containing the South Congrega- 
tional Church auditorium on the ground floor, 
the Granby Library with 2500 books on the 
floor above, and the Women’s Society rooms 
in the basement, was burned Jan. 6. The total 
loss is estimated at about $10,000, with approx- 
imately $7100 insurance. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Albany. In the new library at the Central 
Young Men’s Christian Association, opened 
Sept. 1 in the northeast end of the building, 
there are 10,000 books on the shelves, 2000 
more than formerly. That the improved li- 
brary is popular is shown by 965 new names 
added to the membership list since the change 
was made. The main room, forty-five by eigh- 
teen feet, is supplemented by an alcove twelve 
by seventeen feet 

Brooklyn. An additional appropriation of 
$56,000 has been authorized to make possible 
the completion of one wing of the new main 
building of the Public Library on Eastern 
parkway. With the prices of all building 
materials soaring daily, the appropriation of 
$210,000, made a year ago, was found insuffi- 
cient for even the first wing 

Brooklyn. It is proposed to place a bronze 
tablet in memory of Miss Plummer in the 
Pratt Institute Free Library building, where 
during a connection of twenty-one years Miss 
Plummer was a friend and counsellor to learn- 
ers and workers among books, and to the 
people who sought inspiration and guidance 
in their reading. In making this memorial 
possible all who care to participate will be 
privileged to have a share 


Lackawanna. The plans for the new library, 
which is to be erected in this city, have been 
practically completed. The site for the build- 
ing has not been made public, however, as the 
deal has not been closed. Several contribu- 
tions amounting to approximately $20,000 have 
been received toward the erection of the build- 
ing. Besides having a library and reading 
room it is the intention of the committee to 
have a gymnasium, pool room, bowling alley 
and other departments in connection with the 
building. 

Madrid. Announcement is made that A 
Barton Hepburn, of New York, has offered 
to erect and fully equip a Public Library in 
this town and endow it with the sum of $20,- 
ooo. The library will be fully appointed and 
will be equipped with a lecture or entertain- 
ment room and kitchen. Mr. Hepburn re 
quires that the people agree to raise the sum 
of $1009 annually to apply toward the cost of 
maintenance. 

New York City. Under the will of George 
Austin Morrison, genealogical writer, his val- 
uable collection of books, notes, original man- 
uscripts and pedigree charts are bequeathed 
to the New York Genealogical and Biograph 
ical Society on condition that they are de- 
posited in a box labelled “The Morrison Col- 
lection.” The society, of which the testator 
was a trustee, receives a bound collection of 
historical manuscripts entitled “The King 
Families.” 

New York City. The Public Library has 
become the custodian of the library of the 
American Alpine Club and the depository of 
the printed material and photographs belong 
ing to the various clubs and societies which 
have organized themselves into the Bureau 
of Associated Mountaineering Clubs of North 
America, described in the Lrprary yourNar 
for December, 1916. This is made the occa 
sion of the compilation, by LeRoy Jeffers, of 
a very useful “Selected list of books on moun- 
taineering,” all of them available for reference 
use in the main building of the library and 
many obtainable for home use from the circu- 
lation branches. 

New York City. The Columbia Alumni 
News for Dec. 8, 1916, is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the Law School of the university 
Pages 248-251 are devoted to a report on the 
Law School Library by Frederick C. Hicks, 
the librarian. Speciai attention has been paid 
during the year toward increasing the collec- 
tion, improving the library service, and giving 
instruction to students in the use of law 
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books, and Mr. Hicks describes in some detail 
the methods employed. The efficacy of the 
effort is shown in the increased use of the 
library—58,564 readers using 258,658 volumes, 
a gain of 9445 readers and 11,448 volumes 
over the preceding year. Accessions for the 
year were 3827, making a total of 63,076 vol- 
umes, including duplicates, now in the library 


Rochester. Announcement has been made 
that when the Department of Charities re- 
moves to its new quarters in the City Hall 
annex, a business and municipal branch library 
will be established where the Charities De- 
partment is located in the Municipal Building. 


Syracuse. The Public Library station which 
has been maintained in Porter School has 
been so successful that it is to be enlarged 
and made into a regular branch. The school 
authorities have granted an additional room 
and have promised to equip it with the neces- 
sary shelves. 

Syracuse. With the November number, the 
bimonthly Bulletin of the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary became the official bulletin of three 
Syracuse libraries, giving the lists of recent 
additions in the Public Library, the General 
Library of the University, and the Court of 
Appeals Library. In addition it contains a 
list of sixteen principal libraries of the city, 
with the names of the librarians, number of 
volumes in each, hours, and rules of service 


Wyoming. Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonly Ward 
made a Christmas present of a large number 
of books to the Wyoming Free Library. There 
are books of science, fiction, art, history, and 
kindred subjects, besides books especially en- 
joyed by the young. 


NEW JERSEY 

Glen Ridge. The Glen Ridge borough 
council has disposed of $32,000 in bonds to 
John D. Everitt & Co. of New York at 106.27, 
said to be one of the highest prices paid for 
municipal bonds in this state. The proceeds 
will be used to purchase a site at Bloomfield 
and Ridgewood avenues for a library and 
municipal building 

Newark. At the January meeting of the 
Public Library it was decided that all stand- 
ing committees of the trustees will be dropped 
in the future. The committees have been in 
existence for years, but have not exercised 
their functions, and the board considered their 
continuance would serve no useful purpose 
All business will be decided by the trustees 
themselves 
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Paterson. Work has been begun on the 
preparation of books for the new People’s 
Park branch to be opened in February. The 
trustees have taken a large room in the build- 
ing of the Workmen's Institute on Madison 
avenue, near Clay street, and the necessary 
alterations are in progress 


Princeton. Among the gifts announced at 
the meeting of the trustees of Princeton Uni- 
versity on Jan. 11 were $6,365 for salaries; 
$3,500 for the purchase of books; and $1,375 
ior student help in the library. It is expected 
that the equipment of the south stack of the 
Pyne Library, with three tiers of book shelves, 
will be completed by Feb. 1. This will provide 
shelving space for about 250,000 additional 
volumes 

DELAW ARI 

Wilmington. Work was begun on the re 
moval of the bodies in the old First Presby 
terian Cemetery Jan. 2, in preparation for the 
clearing the ground as a site of the new Li- 
brary Building. The first work was the care- 
ful removal of the Cleland monument 
which was the basis of contention in the re- 
cent suit which the Cleland heirs brought to 
stop the removal of the bodies and which 
ended when the plaintiffs dropped the case 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington. Mrs. Thomas P. Gore, wife 
of Senator Gore of Oklahoma, was elected 
president of the National Library for the 
Blind at the annual meeting in December. It 
was announced that during the year 14,600 
books had been handled in circulation, 500 let 
ters written in English Braille, 800 books 
bound at the library, 1195 pages transcribed, 
12,418 pages printed and 102 books donated 


The South 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte. An amendment to the charte 
of the Charlotte Carnegie Library is sought 
in a bill introduced into the state legislature 
by Representative Pharr, of Mecklenburg 
The measure provides for the revising and re 
ducing the membership of the board of trus- 
tees, simplifying the work of the management, 
and putting the negro library under the super 
vision of the trustees of the library for white 
people. 

Hickory. City Manager Ballew, on in 
structions from the city council, has made ap 
plication to the Carnegie Corporation for a 
library building 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sumter. Work has been commenced on the 
Carnegie Library and is being pushed forward 
with all rapidity. The library will be a one- 
story building with basement. It fronts on 
Liberty street and is just in the rear of the 
Washington school building and to the side 
of the new high school building for girls. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville. Following an active campaign 
on the part of the Public Library, the Board 
of Trade, the Convention and Publicity 
League, the mayor, the governor, and vari- 
ous private and semi-public organizations, 
to secure the 1917 conference of the A 
L. A. this city was chosen as the next 
meeting place at the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of that organization § in 
Chicago Dec. 29. The dates set for the con- 
ference are June 21 to 27. Headquarters will 
be in the Hotel Seelbach, and Macauley’s the- 
ater, the principal playhouse, will be reserved 
for the general sessions. An attractive book- 
let containing the invitations from the vari- 
ous local organizations and individuals, to- 
gether with a statement of some of the attrac- 
tions Louisville has to offer and endorsement 
of the city by various librarians, was mailed 
to members of the A. L. A. in advance of the 
meeting of the Executive Board. 

Louisville. Arrangements have been made 
to extend library privileges to Jefferson coun- 
ty. The Fiscal Court appropriated $5000 each 
year for this purpose and accepted the follow- 
ing proposition made by the Library Board: 
(1) To place at the disposal of the taxpayers 
and residents of the county the entire re- 
sources of the Louisville Free Public Library 
including the use of the circulation, children’s 
and reference departments and reading rooms 
of the Main Library and branches under the 
same rules as govern the taxpayers and resi- 
dents of the city. (2) To establish stations 
in the towns and villages in the county to be 
conducted by the stations department as sta- 
tions are conducted in the city. (3) To place 
classroom collections in the schools in the 
county to be conducted by the children’s de- 
partment as classroom collections are con- 
ducted in the city. 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville. Plans for the proposed colored 
library building are almost ready for submis- 
sion to the city commission. If they meet 
with the approbation of the commission they 
will be forwarded to the Carnegie Corpora- 
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tion, which has offered the sum of $10,000 
as a building fund. The city recently pur- 
chased a lot at Vine street and Nelson avenue 
for the library site. It has been donated to 
the colored citizens of this city who are taking 
an active interest in securing the library 


Knoxville. The new Lawson-McGhee Library 
building was opened to the public Jan. to 
After the opening exercises those in attend- 
ance were shown over the building by Boy 
Scouts. The exterior is of terra cotta, and 
the foundations, entrances and interior deco- 
rations are of Tennessee marble, quarried 
near Knoxville. The woodwork and furniture 
are fumed oak, and the walls and ceilings are 
finished in harmonizing shades of green and 
brown. On the basement floor are located 
the library staff room, class room for small 
meetings, first floor of the book stack, fur- 
nace room and auditorium. On the main floor, 
directly in front of the entrance, is the de- 
livery desk. To the right of the entrance is 
the reference room, and back of it the second 
floor of the book stack. On the left of the 
entrance is the general reading room, while 
immediately behind the delivery desk are the 
librarian’s room and the cataloging room. Al! 
parts of the building are equipped with a self- 
regulating heating and ventilating system and 
connections for a vacuum cleaner. The Law 
son-McGhee Library was established in 1885 
from a donation made by Col. Charles M 
McGhee in memory of his daughter, May 
Lawson McGhee Williams. It was a subscrip- 
tion library, charging three dollars a year for 
membership or ten cents for each book bor- 
rowed. Tho it was popular under this man- 
agement, the trustees felt that the needs of 
the growing city would be met more fully 
by a free public library; so, early in 1914, 
they effected an arrangement with the city 
administration under the terms of which they 
offered to erect and give to the city of Knox- 
ville a library building. The city, on its part, 
agreed that it should be called forever the 
Lawson-McGhee Library, and that it should 
be adequately supported thereafter by public 
taxation. The contract for the new building 
was let in May, 1915, and the work was com- 
pleted in December, 1916, a year and a half 
later. 

ALABAMA 


Birmingham. An important meeting of the 
Birmingham Bar Association was held in the 
law library Dec. 29. The association unani- 
mously decided to drop further negotiations 
with the city in the matter of the city taking 
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over the law library and making it a part of 
the public library. The Bar Association is 
now on a firm financial basis, and the mem- 
bers look forward to a most prosperous year 
The law library contains 4200 volumes of 
valuable reports, digests and textbooks, and 
new volumes are added every month. This 
collection of books is at the service of the 
bench and bar and also of the public. 

Mobile. The efforts of the Rotary Club to 
get a public library for Mobile have been 
endorsed by two more civic bodies. Mobile 
Typographical Union No. 27, and the Mobile 
Carnival Association have both endorsed the 
undertaking. The former qualifies its endorse- 
ment, however, with the proviso that it shall 
not be a Carnegie Library 


GEORGIA 
Macon. The City 
the donation of a College street lot amd $50, 
ooo from Mrs. E. W. Bellamy, for the estab- 
lishment of a library and work will begin in 
the near future. It will be known as the 
Washington Public Library. The building will! 
be one story of Georgia marble. The city 
in accepting the gift agreed to maintain the 
library. Should it not do so the donation will 
become the property of Wesleyan College to 
be used for the study of fine arts. The prop- 
erty is directly across the street from the 
college 


Council has accepted 


The Central West 
OHIO 


Cleveland. In making up the budget of the 
Cleveland Public Library for 10917, the Li 
brary Board added $30,000 to the appropria 
tion for salaries and revised the entire salary 
schedule, regrading the staff according to the 
new schedule. Beginning salaries are in- 
creased 25 per cent. by this new schedule 

Cleveland. The collection of dental works 
owned by the Cleveland Dental Library As 
sociation is now, by the courtesy of the asso 
ciation, housed in the main building of the 
Public Library. Tho not yet regularly clas- 
sified and cataloged, these books are available 
for reference use, and the association is anx 
ious to make them as widely useful as pos- 
sible to the dentists of the city 


The Northwest 
WISCONSIN 
Madison. The completion of the new north 
wing on the state capitol will assure perma- 
nent quarters to several departments now in 
a crowded condition. Among those to he hen- 
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efited by the change will be the Legislative 
Reference Library and the Free Library Com 
mission, which will occupy both the front and 
west sides of the second floor 

Milwaukee. Mutilation of books has be 
come such a serious problem in the Public 
Library that the board has empowered the 
librarian to make arrests when necessary. The 
board also decided, at its December meeting, 
to ask the common council to increase its 
mill tax appropriation from .264 mill to .3 
mill. This would give the library an annual 
increase of about $18,000. The tax now yields 
$132,000. 

Milwaukee In an effort to prevent the 
state of California from probating the will 
of the late Frederick N. Finney, a resident of 
Milwaukee who died in Pasadena time 
ago, the board of trustees of the Public Li 
brary has directed the city attorney to start 
legal proceedings. Under the f 


some 


terms of the 
will the library is to receive about $100,000 
There is a California law prohibiting any per 
son from bequeathing more than one-third of 
his estate for philanthropic purposes. This 
law was enacted as a result of agitation 
against the Leland Stanford university, many 
residents of California believing the heavily 
endowed institution was hecoming a menace 
to the state. If the will is probated under 
the California law, that state will not only 
collect the inheritance tax, but will also cut 


down the bequest to the library to about 
$30,000 
VINNESOTA 
Cariton. Thru the efforts of a number of 


influential women, a library association has 
been organized and over 500 books have been 
secured. The library. which is to be open 
three afternoons and evenings each week, wa 
formally opened Sept 30 with Mrs. A. M 
Brower as librarian 

Cloquet. The appropriation for the library 
for the present year has heen increased to 
$6500 of which $3000 will he spent on an 
addition to the building 

Duluth P. L. 
increased about 
$20,975 

Fergus Falls I’. I A contract with the 
public schools has been made for library serv- 
ice, the library's location, ample reference 
facilities and service making it eminently 
fitted to comply with the requirements of the 
state department of education 

Minneapolis. Supt. F. E. Spaulding has 
announced that the board of education is to 


The budget for this year was 
$s000, making a total of 
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have a librarian and library all its own. The 
private pedagogical libraries and semi-private 
libraries of the superintendents about the city 
hall offices are to be merged and new books 
added by purchases of the school board. Miss 
Alice Charlton of the University of Minne- 
sota Library is to take charge of the collec- 
tion. 


St. Paul. The Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians of Minnesota have voted the sum of 
$600 a year for the establishment of a Celtic 
library at the College of St. Thomas. In 
order that the new foundation may not dupli- 
cate unnecessarily the collections in the city 
library, the college will collect only works of 
scientific value while the public library col- 
lects the more popular works 


St. Paul. George Benz and his associates, 
who are lessees of the old public library site 
at Seventh and Wabasha streets, will receive 
$100,000 from the city as the proceeds of the 
insurance policies carried on the old building 
The money was paid to the city when An- 
thony Yoerg was commissioner of education 
and has been retained pending completion of 
the new structure. Under the terms of the 
lease it will be used to pay a part of the cost 
of that structure 


Winona. The library will receive a bequest 
of $so00 from the estate of Mrs. Stella M. 
Mathews, a former resident of Winona. The 
money will be devoted to the equipment of 
the children’s department. 

IOWA 

Davenport. At the regular meeting of the 
directors of the Grant Law Library Asso- 
ciation Jan. 2, a resolution was adopted for 
trial this year of offering reduced rates for 
library privileges to the lawyers of the tri- 
cities in an endeavor to make the use of the 
collection more attractive to the legal firms 
and others. The new rate which will be tried 
is $6 per year per member of any legal firm 
with a maximum of $24 per year for any firm 
having several practising members. It was 
decided that in basing the charges of $6 per 
member, all those attorneys in a firm who are 
practising members of Scott county bar should 
be considered; thus if a firm with three law- 
yers in its office wished to secure a card for 
the use of every lawyer, the feé for that 
firm would be $18. If there are four or more 
lawyers, disregarding the actual partners, the 
fee would be $24. Non-residents, as lawyers 
of Rock Island and Moline may become mem- 
bers at the same rates 
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Des Moines. <A branch of the Public Li- 
brary has been opened in the Chamber of 
Commerce with 100 volumes on business sub- 
jects. An assistant from the Public Library 
is to have charge of the West High School 
Library, and to have supervision of the work 
of the librarians in the other two high schools 

Parkersburg. At an election held last Sep- 
tember the question of the establishment of a 
free public library was carried. A _ library 
board has since been appointed 


WYOMING 


Laramie. At the December meeting of the 
board of trustees of the University of Wyom- 
ing, one of the most important questions to 
be decided was the selection of the plans for 
the proposed library and administration build- 
ing. Four architects submitted their draw- 
ings for the consideration of the board. The 
names of the architects were sealed and not 
until the building had been formally decided 
upon did the board know to whom the first 
place had been awarded. The fortunate man 
proved to be Wilbur Hitchcock of the Depoart- 
ment of Engineering. The general plan oi 
Mr. Hitchcock’s building is in keeping with 
the other buildings already on the campus 
The building material will be a light brick, 
very similar to that used in Agricultural Hal! 
and Hoyt Hall. The front of the structure 
will contain a number of columns between 
which there will be large windows, two sto- 
ries in height, furnishing ample light for the 
reading room within. Altho the most elabo 
rate entrance will face Ninth street, there will 
be convenient entrances on the other three 
sides. On the first floor will be a large read- 
ing room, with lofty panelled ceiling. Around 
this spacious room will be a balcony, the read 
ing room and the halls grouped around it 
having a seating capacity for over two hun- 
dred people. The second floor will be given 
over to administrative offices, and small room 
for the more advanced classes in history and 
languages. The stacks will occupy both floors 
on one end of the building. It is planned to 
erect the structure to the north of the Oval 
in front of the Liberal Arts building. The 
cost is estimated at $100,000 


The Southwest 
KANSAS 
Lebanon. This city has been presented with 
a free library of 1933 books by the women 
of the Library Club. The gift was purchased 
with receipts from suppers, bazars and home 
talent shows given by the Library club in the 
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last fifteen years. The books will be kept 
in a building that was also bought and paid 
for by the club. 

OKLAHOMA 

Sapulpa. Work will be started at once on 
the new Carnegie Public Library for Sapulpa, 
and the contract provides that the work shall 
be completed early in the summer. The build- 
ing will be one story and basement, with read- 
ing rooms, writing rooms, rest rooms and 
many modern conveniences. The building 
will be located at the corner of Dewey and 
Poplar, just back of the Sapulpa State Bank 

TEXAS 

Wichita Falls. This city has just received 
from J. A. Kemp, one of its citizens, the gift 
of his former residence as a public library 
building. The house is a large brick struc- 
ture which, with the improvements that are 
to be made, will probably be valued at $35,000. 
It is expected that books will be supplied 
for the library by individual citizens and local 
organizations. 

ARKANSAS 

A bill will be introduced at the legislative 
session this winter providing for a state library 
commission, with an appropriation of $5000 
biennially for the support of free traveling 
libraries. At the recent meeting of the Arkan- 
sas Library Association in Fort Smith Beatrice 
Prall, of the Little Rock Public Library, read 
a paper in which she gave a general survey of 
the field of endeavor of a library commission 
and something of the work accomplished in 
other states. The work of library extension 
has been one of the main interests of the 
Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
four vears 

The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 

Spokane. The question of moving the law 
library of the Spokane County Bar Associa- 
tion from the county court house to a down- 
town office building, has been referred to a 
committee of three who will report at the 
meeting called for Jan. 31. 

Tacoma, Following the decision to close 
the branches of the Public Library in South 
Tacoma and McKinley Hill, an indignation 
meeting was held in South Tacoma Dec. 20. 
Acting on a suggestion made to Librarian 
J. B. Kaiser by City Attorney Harmon, that 
the city council might appropriate from the 
general or emergency fund enough money to 
maintain these branches, a committce was 
appointed to present this request to the coun- 
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cil. At a stormy conference between the 
library board and two of the commissioners, 
two days later, a compromise was finally 
agreed upon, by which the library board will 
revise the budget for the maintenance of its 
main library to provide library attendants at 
the branches and the city council will pro- 
vide the maintenance cost, not to exceed 
$1000. The library board also agreed to ask 
the school board to relieve the library of the 
fourth it now pays toward the maintenance 
of the two city high schools. The high school 
branches now cost the board approximately 
$600 a year. Just before adjournment Libra- 
rian Kaiser presented his resignation, which 
the board promptly refused to accept. A com 
mittee of the board was appointed to work 
out the details of the plan and to adjust the 
budget on that basis. After studying the 
problem from every angle, the committee was 
of the opinion that in order to meet the con- 
ditions it would be necessary to close the main 
library mornings, to discontinue all work with 
the outlying stations, the sending out of col 
lections of books to the fire stations, as has 
been done, and to discontinue the stations at 
the telephone company, the Shull-Day fac- 
tory and the Tacoma Biscuit company; that 
it would also be necessary to withdraw the 
privilege of renewing books at the main 
library by telephone and to eliminate all tele- 
phone service from the library prior to 12 
o’clock noon in order that the reduced staff 
who would be required to be in the building 
mornings taking care of the record work of 
the library and the details of its business man- 
agement might without interruption finish the 
bulk of that work before the public were ad 
mitted, when all the time of the staff in the 
departments dealing with the public is reauired 
to wait on them. Fines on adult cards were 
raised to 2 cents per day beginning Jan. 1 
The South Tacoma library, which has been 
open this year six afternoons and six eve 
nings a week, but closed for an hour at dinner 
time, will be open for five afternoons and 
three evenings each week; the hours to be 
2 to 5:30 and 6:30 to 9. The McKinley Hil? 
branch, which has been open every afternoon 
and three evenings a weck, will hereafter be 
open four afternoons and two evenings per 
week; the hours to be 2:30 to 5:30 and 6:30 
to 9. 
CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley. By Charter Day—Friday, March 
23—when the University of California cele- 
brates the forty-ninth anniversary of its char- 
tering by the state, it is hoped that the new 
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university library will be completed. The book 
storage capacity of the completed building will 
be approximately a million and a quarter vol- 
umes, but for the present only sufficient book 
shelves are being installed to bring the book 
storage space to 600,000 volumes. President 
Wheeler states in his annual report that the 
new addition to the university library adds 
60,482 square feet to the 98,986 square feet of 
the original building, 58,292 square feet of the 
addition representing work space, as compared 
with 81,548 square feet of working space in 
the original structure. The total increase in 
floor space is 71 per cent. To the 23 seminar 
rooms in the older part of the building. 20 
new seminar rooms are being added, besides 
22 additional effices for members of the fac- 
ulty and increased office space for the library 
staff 

Orland. Dec. 13 was Improvement Day in 
Orland. The square block purchased by the 
town under a $7000 bond issue was put in 
preliminary shape for the erection of a City 
Hall and a Carnegie Library. Dirt taken from 
the high school basement was hauled by fifty 
teams and used to level the site of the town’s 
future civic center. All business houses were 
closed and men of all classes, from bank 
presidents to druggists’ clerks, fell to work 
with pick and shovel. At noon the women 
served a big dinner prepared from 120 geese 
donated by local sportsmen. 


San Francisco. A Jack London memorial 
meeting was held by the Young People’s So- 
cialist League of San Francisco Dec. 11. The 
purpose of the meeting was to organize the 
London Memorial Library and School of 
Social Science. EF. L. Carrasso, of Saloniki, 
Turkey, is to head the new institution. He is 
a graduate of the new radical school at Salon- 
iki, which has turned out practically all the 
leaders of the New Turk movement. It is 
planned to have a modern school for children 
to include history, economics and science. A 
library of 20,000 volumes of the best radical 
literature obtainable is to be secured. 


San Francisco. it is expected to have the 
new Public Library completed and ready for 
occupancy early in February. The claim is 
made that it will be the most modern institu- 
tion of its kind in the country. Its equipment 
is to be the latest, and various features are 
to be added that heretofore have received 
little attention from library builders. The 
structure is of modified classic style, 345 feet 
in length by 180 feet in width. The exterior 
is of granite. For the site $123,000 was paid. 
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The original bond issue for the library was 
$1,647,000, and to the amount appropriated 
by the city Andrew Carnegie added $375,000. 
There is room for seven tiers of stacks with 
an ultimate capacity of 500,000 books. Four 
now are being installed. A music-room, 68 x 
27 feet is a valuable addition to the library, 
and connected therewith is a sound-proof 
music-room. A new and pleasing departure 
in the construction provides for hath-rooms, 
dining-room, dressing-rooms and locker-rooms 
for employes. 

Sebastopol. The new library building was 
formally accepted by the trustees Dec. 20, 
and the dedication was set for Jan. 4. 

Stanford University. Removal of the old 
Stanford University Inn from its present lo- 
cation to the corner of Alvarado and Lasuen 
Rows, opposite the engineering corner of the 
present quadrangle, marks the first step toward 
the construction of the new half-million-dol- 
lar library building, which will be the central 
and most imposing feature of Stanford’s new 
second quadrangle. 

UTAH 

Ogden. The report is current that this city 
is to have a magnificent memorial building 
and park in honor of the late railroad king, 
Edward H. Harriman. The committee in 
charge of the plans is said to favor a costly 
building to contain a gymnasium and library, 
with facilities for enjoyment like those of a 
Y. M. C. A., set in the middle of a small park 

Ogden. Announcement was made on Christ- 
mas day that Mayor Abbot R. Heywood had 
given a Christmas contribution of $400 to the 
Carnegie Library book fund, and that M. S 
Prowning had made a like gift to the same 
fund. The $800 is to be spent for children’s 
books. A previous Christmas gift of $400 by 
the mayor was duplicated by James Pingree, 
local banker. Under the extension system put 
in effect at the library, boxes of books are 
sent to several of the schools at regular inter- 
vals for distribution by the teachers. This 
has the effect of increased circulation of good 


literature 
Canada 


ONTARIO 

Toronto. Both the northern and the east- 
ern branches of the Public Library are to be 
enlarged. The northern branch has moved 
into the old Y. M. C. A. at the corner of 
Yonge and Albertus avenue, having obtained 
a three-year lease of this property. The east- 
ern branch has been occupying rooms in the 
old railway Y. M. C. A. at the corner of 
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Main and Gerrard streets. A largely-signed 
petition was sent to the board asking for more 
accommodation, and the board has decided to 
use all the main floor of the building in the 
future. During the first month of its exist- 
ence the new High Park branch was fifth of 
all the branches in the city for the number 
of books in circulation, almost equalling Church 
Street, the old central. 


Foreign 
ENGLAND 

Manchester. The fourth list of contribu- 
tions to the new library for the University of 
Louvain, now being assembled at the John 
Rylands Library, is published in the April- 
December Bulletin of the library. Nearly 
8000 volumes have been accumulated from 
many parts of the English-speaking world. 
both from institutions and individuals. Much 
of the damage done in the destruction of the 
Louvain library is beyond repair since among 
the manuscripts alone, which numbered at 
least 1000 volumes, were many irreplaceable 
treasures such as an autograph manuscript of 
the sermons of Thomas a Kempis. The loss 
of the archives of the university itself, includ 
ing the foundation bull issued by Pope Martin 
V in 1425, will hereafter render impossible 
a complete documentary history of the 
institution 


Manchester. “The business library idea is 
spreading,” says the British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer, “and now Manchester 
has fallen into line with other cities and ts 
taking counsel as to how best to formulate a 
scheme that will be most useful to the various 
commercial interests of the district. The pro- 
posed library is to contain a working collec 
tion of reference books, including business 
encyclopedias, statistical and trade year books. 
dictionaries of foreign languages, calculating 
tables and tables of foreign currencies and 
weights and measures, a collection of the best 
books dealing with the staple trades of Lan- 
cashire; books on commercial law, banking, 
accounting, advertising, office methods, busi- 
ness organization, salesmanship, and the differ- 
ent commercial products: consular reports. 
Board of Trade publications, reports of cham- 
bers of commerce, commercial atlases and 
maps, railway and steamship route maps, rail- 
way and shipping publications, including time- 
tables and particulars of freight charges. In 
addition the library would include the various 
trade gazettes issued by the Board of Trade 
and by the British Dominions and Colonies, as 
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well as trade circulars, dealing with particular 
trades, issued by various brokers, and an im- 
portant feature would be a file of clippings 
from the chief daily newspapers, foreign pa- 
pers, and selected trade journals, containing 
the most recent information on trade condi 
tions.” 

Norwich. The Norwich Public Library did 
not allow the bicentenary of the birth of the 
poet Thomas Gray to pass without local recog 
nition. The September number of the Read 
ers’ Guide issued by the library contained an 
annotated list of the different editions of the 
works of Gray, and the biographical and crit 
ical works relating to him, in the library. On 
Dec. 15 a lecture on the life and works of the 
poet was given by the Dean of Norwich. 
H. C. Beeching, D.D., D.Litt. At the library 
a small but interesting loan exhibition was 
arranged in two show-cases, including some 
scarce early editions, a portion of an auto 
graph letter written by Gray to his favorite 
cousin Mary Antrobus, facsimiles of his writ- 
ing and sketches, engravings of the poet, illus 
trations of Stoke Poges Church, Gray’s tomb 
and monument, etc. 

Oxford. About twenty-five Belgian archi 
tects visited Oxford in September to gain 
ideas of both detail and of architectural group 
ing and effect in preparation for the future 
reconstruction of Belgian buildings. After 
visiting Christ Church, Magdalen, New Col 
lege, and other places, they were taken to the 
Bodleian Quadrangle where they studied both 
the grouping of the buildings and the subway 
to the underground Bookstore 


CHINA 


Wuchang. Boone Univ. L. Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, Ibn. The work of the library as a pub- 
lic institution has been carried on by encour 
aging students in the government schools and 
city institutions to use the library or its trav 
eling libraries, by giving illustrated lecture 
courses, by distributing leaflets and by co-op 
erating with the teachers in the government 
schools. The average number of Boone Uni- 
versity students using the library each week 
was 400. The number of books issued during 
1915-1916 to teachers and students was 2473; 
502 English books and 2071 Chinese books 
were recently added. Boone Library is sup 
ported by contributions of books, periodicals 
and money from American friends. In 18 
government schools and other educational 
institutions in Wuchang and Hankow, 1765 
books have been circulated by means of trav- 
eling libraries from Boone 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 


Book SELECTION 

As a guide to some of the points to be con- 
sidered in buying a book, whether for the 
private library or the public one, the Rochester 
Public Library has been distributing a book 
mark with the following suggestive list of 
questions : 


When You Buy a Book 
Try This Test 


Is it well made? 

Is it written in good English? 

Is it true to life? 

Does it increase your knowledge? 
Is it helpful in business? 

Is it wholesome? 

Does it lead to right living? 
Does it enrich your life? 

Do you love it as a friend? 

Are you proud to own it? 


Rochester Public Library 


CHOICE OF TYPES FOR 

Books for tired eyes. Arthur E. Bostwick. 
Yale Rev., Jan., 1917. p. 358-368. 

“The indifference of publishers to the im- 
portant feature of the physical make-up of 
books appears from the fact that in not a 
single case is it included among the descriptive 
items in their catalog entries. Libraries are 
in precisely the same class of offenders. 
A reader or a possible purchaser of books 
is supposed to be interested in the fact that 
a book is published in Boston, has four hun- 
dred and thirty-two pages, and is illustrated, 
but not at all in its legibility. Neither pub- 
lishers nor libraries have any way of getting 
information on the subject, except by going 
to the books themselves. 

“In gathering the large-type collection for 
the St. Louis Library, fourteen-point was 
decided upon as the standard, which means, 
of course, types with a face somewhere be- 
tween the smallest size that is usually found 
on a fourteen-point body, even if actually on 
a smaller body, and the largest that this can 
carry, even if on a larger body. The latter 
is unusually large, but it would not do to 
place the standard below fourteen-point, be- 


current library literature 


cause that would lower the minimum, which 
is none too large as it is. The first effort was 
to collect such large-type books, already in 
the library, as would be likely to interest the 
general reader. In the collection of nearly 
400,000 volumes, it was found by diligent 
search that only 150 would answer this de- 
scription. Most octavo volumes of travel 
are in large type, but only a selected number 
of these was placed in the collection, to avoid 
overloading it with this particular class. This 
statement applies also to some other classes, 
and to certain types of books, such as some 
government reports and some scientific mono- 
graphs, which have no representatives in the 
group. The idea was to supplement the col- 
lection by purchase. 

“During one year, after examining all avail- 
able publishers’ catalogs, it was found possible 
to spend only $65 in the purchase of 120 addi- 
tional books. A circular letter was then sent 
to ninety-two publishers, explaining the pur- 
pose of the collection and asking for infor- 
mation regarding books in fourteen-point 
type, or larger, issued by them. To these ther« 
were received 63 answers. In 29 instances, no 
hooks in type of this size were issued by the 
recipients of the circulars. In six cases, the 
answer included brief lists of from two to 
twelve titles of large-type books; and in sev- 
eral other cases, the publishers stated that 
the labor of ascertaining which of their publi- 
cations are in large type would be prohibitive, 
as it would involve actual inspection of each 
and every volume on their lists. In two in- 
stances, however, after a second letter, ex- 
plaining further the aims of the collection, 
publishers promised to undertake the work. 
This final result has been that the library now 
has over four hundred volumes in the collec- 
tion. This is surely not an imposing number, 
but it appears to represent the available re- 
sources of a country in which 1000 publishers 
are annually issuing 11,000 volumes—to say 
nothing of the British and Continental out- 
put. In the list of the collection and in the 
entries, the size of the type, the leading, and 
the size of the book itself are to be distinctly 
stated. The last-mentioned item is necessary 
because the use of large type sometimes in- 
volves a heavy volume, awkward to hold in the 
hand. 

“The collection for adults in the St. Louis 
Library, as it now exists, may be divided into 
the following classes, according to the reasons 
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that seem to have prompted the use of large 


“1. Large books printed on a somewhat 
generous scale and intended to sell at a high 
price, the size of the type being merely inci- 
dental to this plan. These include books of 
travel, history, or biography in several vol- 
umes, somewhat high-priced sets of standard 
authors, and books intended for gifts. 

“2. Books containing so little material 
that large type, thick paper, and wide margins 
were necessary to make a volume easy to 
handle and use. These include many short 
stories of magazine length, which for some 
inscrutable reason are now often issued in 
separate form. 

“3. Books printed in large type for aesthetic 
reasons. These are few, beauty and artistic 
form being apparently linked in some way with 
illegilibility by many printers, no matter what 
the size of the type-face. 

“It is probably too much to expect that the 
trade itself will try to push literature whose 
printed form obeys the rules of ocular hy- 
giene. All that we can reasonably ask is that 
type-size shall be reported on in catalogs, so 
that those who want books in large type may 
know what is cbtainable and where to go 
for it.” 

[A list of these books, and the size of typ« 
found in each, was printed in the last Bulletin 
of the library, and has been reprinted in a 
separate pamphlet. ] 


PooKSTACKS 


A bracket for a shelf for library stacks is 
described and illustrated in the O ficial Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office, Aug. 22, 
1916 (vol. 229, page 989). Six ciaims have 
been allowed for this patent which has been 
assigned to the Art Metal Construction Co. 
of Jamestown. 

Twelve claims are also allowed for a patent 
on library stack construction, illustrated and 
described in the same issue of the Official 
Gazette on page 1018. 


CLASSIFICATION 


A system of classification for the libraries 
of colleges of pharmacy. Ethel J. Heath. 
Bull. of the Mass. Coll. of Phar., Oct., 1916 
13-24. 

Miss Heath is the librarian of the Sheppard 
Library in the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy, and here prints the system of classifica- 
tion recently worked out by that library. When 
it was decided that the Sheppard Library must 
be reclassified and recataloged, a study of 
existing classifications was made. The only 
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one found at all feasible was the one in use 
at the Lloyd Library in Cincinnati, and that 
was made a basis for the new classification 
Many variations have been made, however, 
some classes having been entirely changed, and 
others modified or amplified. 

The classes are indicated by letters, from 
A to Z, subdivided again by letters as BA, 
BB, BC, etc. When these sub-classes are 
again divided, lower-case letters are used, as 
BD, BDa, etc. The general classes as assigned 
are: 

A Bibliography. 

B-K Chemistry. 
ogy. 

L-O Botany. Materia medica, etc 

P-V Pharmacy 

W-Z Miscellaneous. 

The full outline of this classification is 
printed in the Bulletin, and is also reprinted 
separately. 


Public health. Bacteriol 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LAW BOOKS 


In an article on “The Columbia Law Library, 
1915-1916,” in the Columbia Alumni News of 
Dec. 8, 1916, Frederick C. Hicks describes the 
special course of lectures on legal bibliography 
inaugurated this year at the university 

“The necessity of knowing ‘how to find the 
law,’ in addition to being well grounded in the 
principles and practice of the law, has received 
much attention in recent years by students of 
legal education,” he writes. “At Columbia 
Law School the need has long been recognized, 
and each year a brief course of lectures has 
been given by a representative of the West 
Publishing Company. The school itself, how- 
ever, made no systematic attempt to provide 
this training until 1912, when Mr. J. D 
Thompson, then law librarian, gave three lec 
tures on law books. I[n October, 1915, the 
present law librarian planned to give six lec- 
tures on legal bibliography and the use of 
law books. It was feared that, in a crowded 
curriculum, even that number might not at 
tract listeners. The results, however, showed 
these fears to have been groundless, for an 
average of 129 students attended each of the 
six lectures. They dealt with legal bibliog 
raphy in general, rather than the methods of 
using law books, and attempted to trace the 
development of the various classes of Anglo 
American law book—statutes, reports, digests, 
text-books, encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
periodicals—from their beginning in England 
to their present-day descendants in the United 
States 

“At the close of the series, the offer was 
made to continue the study by weekly seminars 
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to be held in the law librarian’s office. So 
many students responded that it was necessary 
to divide them into eight groups, each of 
which came together weekly. At the end of 
the first term, interest had not abated, and so 
the seminars were continued thruout the year 
In all, 126 men participated in the work, 35 
men thruout the year, 61 during the first term 
only, and 30 men during the second term only 
The representation by classes was, first-year 
men, 60; second-year, 42; third-year, 18; and 
special students, 6. The work of the second 
term continued and did not duplicate the work 
of the first term. 

“Since the six introductory lectures had laid 
a_ historical and bibliographical basis upon 
which to build, the seminars were in the na- 
ture of practice work. Each exercise had for 
its subject a problem typical of those which 
daily confront student and practitioner. After 
briefly discussing a problem and the classes of 
books needed for its solution, each student was 
given a slip of paper containing a particular 
problem to be solved, and all went into the 
library to seek answers. The results were 
then discussed by the whole group. This 
method was made possible by limiting the at- 
tendance at each exercise to twelve, and by 
holding the seminars in a room immediately 
adjoining the library. 

“The chief significance of the year’s work 
lies in its voluntary character. The response 
was genuine and unabated, indicating the ex- 
istence of a real need now partially met. It 
is, therefore, planned to continue the work, ex- 
panding it as far as the limits of time and the 
abilities of the instructor will permit.” 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAUS 


The legislative drafting and reference bu- 
reaus. Joseph P. Chamberlain. Survey, Jan. 
6, 1017 

A comprehensive statement of the work 
that is now being done by bureaus of this 
kind 


NICK-NAME INDEX 


One of the short-cuts which is found useful 
in the economics division of the New York 
Public Library is a “Nick-name index.” At 
the present time this index is on cards which 
are filed together, but it is planned to dis- 
tribute them thruout the catalog, which will 
then be composed of author, title, subject and 
nick-name entries. 

These nick-name cards contain sometimes 
long and sometimes short explanations, but 
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however they are, they are appreciated by the 
assistant whose memory fails when asked what 
the Biggs Commission Report was about, or 
for a copy of the Bowman act, or where the 
text of the Monroe Doctrine belongs. And 
none the less are they appreciated by the pa 
tron, whose time is limited but who must have 
the text of the Carey Act before he makes 
the four-twenty-eight! “The Carey Act,” ac 
cording to the “Nick-name index,” is the pop- 
ular title for a single section in the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill, approved August 18, 
1894. (“For text of the Carey Act see U. S 
Statutes, v. 28, p. 422-423. For history of act 
see U. S. Monthly Catalogue for October, 
1910, Pp. 141-142.”) 

Who knows offhand that the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act is a U. S. Emergency Currency 
Measure, which became a law May 30, 1908, 
and expired June 30, 1908? Who remembers 
the exact location of the “Grandfather Clause” 
or the “Gateway Amendment”? They are so 
familiar to us by their nick-names that it is 
only when we come to locate them without the 
help of a nick-name index or its equivalent 
that we realize how elusive they are, and how 
unable we are to go directly to them 

It may take hours to run down the Bowman 
Act and find that it is a U. S. Act concerning 
French spoliation claims and was dated March 
3, 1883, but once found it is herded safely into 
the nick-name index, where forever after it is 
instantly available. If it had been corralled 
when it was current in 1883, there would have 
been no hours wasted now, and with this in 
mind, the nick-named bills and acts of the 
present day are noted on sight and added to 
the index. Like many another hobby, this is 
a good one to ride and saves the pedestrian 
many weary steps 


PHOTOSTAT 


The St. Louis Public Library is using the 
photostat to save the wear which frequent 
use of its valuable newspaper files would 
entail 

“In the early files of our local papers there 
are many interesting articles of historic value,” 
says the librarian in the 1915-16 report. “These 
papers are in a frail condition and the volumes 
are large and difficult to consult. Of certain 
articles in these papers we are having photo- 
static copies made, and, as a beginning, are 
now able to furnish, from papers dated 1851, 
in handy scrap-book form, a volume upon the 
Osage Indians and another of historical 
sketches of Illinois and Missouri pioneers, 
written by J. M. Peck.” 
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PUBLICITY 

Below is given the text of two cards which 
are being slipped into the many letters sent 
out by the economics division of the New York 
Public Library, both in its regular correspon- 
dence and in the special appeals for the pam- 
phlet material with which its resources are 
being constantly enriched. The cards have 
been directly responsible for calling to the 
attention of many business men the service 
which the library is able to render to them 
either in their own oflices (No. 1) or in the 
rooms of the division at the library (No. 2). 


NO, I 


—This ts for 
SERVICE IN YOUR OFFICE 
This Division is open until 10 p.m. every | 
day, including Sundays. {You may tele- | 
phone for information on subjects within | 
our province (see other side). You 
may telephone or write to have informa- 
tion looked up for you. 
OUR OFFICE Is FOR YOU FREE OF CHARGI 


ECONOMICS DIVISION 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
TeELePuONr, VANDERBILT 3600. Room 229. 
476 Firern Avenvug 


The Division is the centre for Economic, 
Financial, Civic and Document material 
in the Library. 

400,000 Volumes, Pamphlets, Clippings. | 


NO. 2 
—This is for 
SERVICE IN OUR OFFICE 


This Division is open until 10 p m. 
every day, including Sundays. {Books 
will be reserved for you from day to 
day. {Telephone calls will be taken for 
you. §/Photostat copies of tables, graphs, | 
maps, etc., will be made for you at the | 
lowest cost. {We will help you look up 
any subject within our province (see 
other side). §You may bring your | 
typewriter. 

OUR OFFICE Is FoR YOU 


FREE OF CHARGF 


ECONOMICS DIVISION 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRAR\ 


VANvERBILT 3600. Room 2 
476 Friern 


AVENUE 
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The Division contains 350,000 Public 

Documents from foreign countries and 

cities, the United States, the various 
| states, counties and cities of the United 
States. It contains books and periodt- 
cals on Economics, Business, Finance, 
and Statistics; a collection of 60,000 
clippings on the live subjects of the day; 
and the current bills introduced into 
Congress and the New York Legislature 


TAXATION FOR LIBRARIES 


The city attorney of Tacoma, Washington, 
has given an opinion which may be of interest 
to other libraries. The state law (Section 
6973 Remington & Ballinger’s Ann. Codes & 
Statutes of Washington) provides that “taxes 
in addition to those otherwise authorized” may 
be voted for library purposes. Section 172 of 
the city charter states that “the City of Ta- 
coma shall provide in the Ordinance levying 
the taxes for each year for the levy and col 
lection of an additional tax of not less than 
one-sixth of one mill for the maintenance of 
the Public Library.” In each of these provi- 
sions the levy for library purposes is spoken 
of as an additional levy, yet paragraph 2, 
section 4, in Article | of the city charter, 
provides “that all taxes, whether general or 
special, exclusive of assessments for street 
improvements and construction of sewers, 
shall not exceed one and five-tenths per cent 
in any one year of the assessed valuation on 
the property of said city, except as provided 
in Sec. 6 of this charter.” 

The question raised by the library board 
was whether, in view of the words “additional 
taxes” in the state law and in one section of 
the charter, the library levy could be made in 
excess of the 15 mills limit set by the other 
section of the charter 

The city attorney went into the matter quite 
thoroly, and gave it as his opinion that the 
library levy must come within the 15 mills 
limit set by the charter for all purposes. The 
city attorney admits that if the charter and 
the state law conflict, the charter must yield 
to the state law, but in his opinion they do 
not conflict in this case, and the strict con- 
struction of taxing statutes, in his opinion, 
makes the mandatory provision of the charte: 
control the permissive section of the state law 
His main authorities are Colley on Taxation 
and McGill ws. Hedges, 62 Wash., 27 
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Bibliograpbical Wotes 


The proceedings of the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Ontario Library Association, 
which was held in Toronto in April, 1916, have 
been published in a pamphlet of 76 pages. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Los Angeles 
Public Library for October, 1916, contains 
(p. 19-32) a list of the volumes of music added 
to the library in the last two years, together 
with a selected list of books about music. 


Historical sketches and reminiscences of the 
early days of California, as well as several 
articles on Bret Harte and reprints of some 
of his work, appeared in the Bret Harte edition 
of the Overland Monthly, December, 1916 


The supply of the “Life and public services 
of Andrew Haswell Green,” offered in the 
Lrprary yourNAL for September, 10916, has 
been exhausted, and Sackett, Chapman and 
Stevens, attorneys for the executors of the 
estate of the late Mr. Green, can supply no 
further copies. 


Two important pamphlets issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in Washington are 
“Fundamentals of a cost system for manu- 
facturers” and “A system of accounts for re- 
tail merchants.” They are sound from an 
accounting point of view, simple, and practical, 
and may be had for the asking. 


A reissue of the little volume of Miss 
Plummer’s Verses has been printed by Mr. 
and Mrs. E. H. Anderson for distribution 
among her friends, and they will be glad to 
send copies to any libraries desiring them. 
This new edition contains all the poems found 
in the edition of 1806, together with four of 
later dates 


A souvenir book containing historical matter 
connected with Princeton University, to- 
gether with catalogs and descriptions of the 
numerous exhibits prepared in honor of the 
A. L. A. visit after the Asbury Park meeting, 
has been sent to all A. L. A. members who 
asked for the volume at the time of the visit. 


In spite of the fact that his former col- 
laborator, W. T. Berry, is now on active ser- 
vice, F. W. T. Lange has succeeded in bring- 
ing out the fourth volume of his annotated 
bibliography of “Books on the Great War.” 
It includes in general all that has appeared 
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in Great Britain and in this country up to the 
end of April, 1916, together with all the im- 
portant foreign publications. 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington 
has printed a list of the libraries in the United 
States and Canada in which its publications 
have been deposited and made available for 
consultation by students and investigators 
There are 164 of these libraries in the United 
States, ten in Canada, one in Honolulu and one 
in Manila. Most of these libraries will lend 
the publications, if not in use, to adjacent 
libraries and to responsible individuals. 


The Dairy Educational Department of the 
Sharples Separator Company, of West Chester, 
Pa., has recently published a leaflet on “Cream 
separation” written by D. E. Andrews, who 
has done considerable writing for dairy and 
agricultural publications during the past few 
years. It contains valuable and instructive 
information concerning the different methods 
of cream separation and the use of the cream 
separator, and is for free distribution wherever 
it may be used for agricultural study. 


The Economics Division of the New York 
Public Library has had a gift of 50 copies of 
the fluctuation graphs from the firm of Stall- 
forth & Co., a house dealing only in Mexican 
securities. It also has several extra copies of 
a pamphlet issued by the same company on 
“Credit of Austria-Hungary, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Russia during two 
years of war,” and copies of M. J. Bonn’s 
“Politica Financiera de Alemania Durante la 
Guerra.” For two cents each, to cover postage, 
copies of any of these items will be sent to 
libraries as long as the limited supply lasts. 


It is announced in the United States Com- 
merce Reports that the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce in New York has de- 
cided to publish a handbook of information 
in regard to the United States, to be printed 
in Russian and distributed among Russian 
business houses thru the Russian-American 
Chamber of Commerce in Moscow. The 
handbook will present a concise survey of the 
principal features of commerce and industry 
in the United States. It will contain a se- 
lected directory of American firms interested 
in the possibilities of the Russian market and 
in a position to meet the requirements of 
Russian buyers, and it will devote a special 
section to advertising American products. 
The material for this handbook is now being 
prepared. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 


EXTENSION WORK 
Askew, Sarah B. The place, the man and the 
book. H. W. Wilson Co., 1916. 22 p. 10 ¢.; 100 
copies, $3. 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
Scott, Carrie E., and others. Manual for institu- 
tion libraries. A. L. A. Pub. Board, 1916. 38 p 
(Library handbook no. 10.) 
INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LIBRARIES 
Lowe, John Adams. Books and libraries; a 
manual of instruction in their use for colleges. Bos 
ton Book Co., 1916. 71 p. 50 «. 
Leacue oF Lisprary ComMISSIONS 
Sanborn, Henry N., comp. League of Library 
Commissions handbook. New ed. A. L. A. Pub. 
Board, 1916. 168 p. 
PAMPHLETS AND CLIPPINGS 
Dickey, Philena A. The care of pamphlets and 
WwW 


clippings in libraries. H. . Wilson Co. 28 p. 
RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
Bowerman, Sarah Graham, comp. Recent French 
literature; an annotated list of books recommended 
for libraries. A. L. A. Pub. Board, 1916. 41 p. 
Iwprana ReForMATORY 
Indiana Reformatory Library. Library catalog of 
books belonging to the reformatory. Jeffersonville, 
Ind.: The reformatory, 1916. 273 p 
Joun Apams Lisrary 
Swift, Lindsay, ed. Catalogue of the John Adams 
library in the Public Library of the City of Boston 
Boston: The library. 271 p. $1: and postage. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
Campbell, J. Maud, comp. Selected list of Rus- 
sian books. A. L. A. Pub. Board, 1916. 8&6, vii p 
(Foreign book list no. 7.) 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 
Dietz, Louise, and Bell, Bernice W., coms 
Reading for children according to school grading 
(kindergarten and primary grades). Louisville Free 
Public Library. 16 p 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
Massachusetts Library Club-——-Sub-committee on 
Children’s Rooms and Elementary Schools. Aids 
in selecting children’s books. (In Mass. Lib. Club 
Bull., Dec., 1916. p. 100-106.) 
HIGH sCHOOLS 
Wilson, Martha, comp. Minnesota library books 
for high schools. Minnesota State High School 
Board, 1915. sop 


__The Open Round Table 


PRESERVING MANUSCRIPTS IN LEAD 
PENCIL 
Editor Library Journal 
I have been advised to inquire of you if 
there be any process whereby MSS., written 
in blacklead, can be overlaid with some pre 
servative solution, and shall be obliged if you 
will reply in your valuable journal 
Jonrs, 
Editor of “Y Brython.’ 
56-358 Stanley Road 
Liverpool. 
BOOKS WANTED ON POSTAGE-STAMP 
FORGERIES 
Editor Lihrary Journal 
The Tacoma Public Library would appre- 
ciate your co-operation if you find space in 
the columns of the Lirsrary jourRNAL to ask 
any library having the following books to com- 
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municate with us. We are seeking to borrow 
these books on behalf of a local handwriting 
expert and specialist in the field of questioned 
documents : 

Pemberton. Forged stamps and how to de- 
tect them. 

Dalston. How to detect forged stamps 

Stourton. Postage stamp forgeries. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun B. Katser 


Tacoma Public Library Tacoma, Washington. 


A. L. A. CATALOGING TEST 

litor Library Journal 

Thru an oversight of the chairman, caused 
by an incomplete report by Library No. XV, 
that library was, in the paper on “The cata 
loging test,” printed in the September number 
of the Lrprary jouRNAL, not credited with 
the use of Library of Congress cards, tho it 
uses these cards to a considerable extent 
Therefore, the record of the work of this 
library in the tables should be revised as fol- 
lows: The average of time and cost per vol- 
ume cataloged by the library itself were: 
English, 20% minutes and 11 cents; foreign, 
23 minutes and 10% cents; total average, 21 
minutes and 10 cents. Titles for which L. C 
cards were used, 161 minutes and 7 cents 
Grand total average, 20 minutes and 9% cents 
Estimated average cost, 1912, 47 cents. Fur 
thermore, the third sentence of the last para- 
graph on the first column of p. 656, beginning 
“That library No. XV,” and ending “the result 
of low salaries” should be cancelled 

G. S. Joserpuson, 

Chairman Committee on Cost and Method of 

Cataloging. 


Chicago, Jan. 10, 1917 


THE IMMIGRANT PUBLICAT!ION 
NEEDS SUPPORT 

Editor Library Journal 

The work of the Immigrant Publication So- 
ciety is not receiving the support it deserves 
from American libraries. The society proceeds 
upon the idea that work with the foreign- 
born, to be effective, must have the active 
interest and help, and be subject to the con 
stant criticism and suggestion of men and 
women who have themselves been immigrants 
and who therefore have first-hand knowledge 
of the conditions. The society has published 
a series of books, every one of which has been 
thoroly tested. Librarians who have used the 
books have endorsed them with enthusiasm 

The society’s first book was “The immi- 
grant’s guide,” simply presented in the new 
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comer’s own language, to give the reader 
chiefly those things which he himself realizes 
he needs to know of the new land. Public 
libraries, serving large foreign populations, 
report that this book is being “read to pieces.” 
There are instances of immigrants who have 
committed the entire book to memory. 

The second publication of the society was 
the “Foreigners’ guide to English.” One of 
our New York branches owns six copies, which 
it reports “always out.” 

“Makers of America,” for use as a second 
or third book in English, clearly written and 
yet intended to attract the interest of the in- 
telligent adult, has been useful not only to the 
foreign-born, but also to our native Americans. 
The “Makers,” whose stories are told in this 
book, are Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. 

The interest of public libraries was further 
challenged by the publication of “Immigrant 
and library: Italian helps,” which gives ex- 
actly the information required by librarians 
who wish to work effectively with Italians. 
This book was issued in co-operation with the 
Publishing Board of the A. L. A., and led to 
many demands from librarians for similar 
books, not merely in Yiddish and Hebrew 
(now in preparation), but in many other lan- 
guages. 

A field of large national service is now open- 
ing before the society, for it is putting into 
the hands of librarians serviceable manuals 
for the very work in which they are so much 
interested. The time of experiment is over. 
The work is now a proved success. Other 
books are insistently called for, and a number 
of them are in preparation. For example, 
there are a Guide to Citizenship, a History of 
the United States in Polish and Italian, a sim- 
ple book on agriculture, and several others. 
Among the others are preliminary and sup- 
plemental lists of books in foreign languages, 
and an ambitious and more scholarly project 
of an annual publication of an English anno- 
tated list of the best books published each year 
in a dozen of the more important languages. 

The director of the society, Mr. John Foster 
Carr, is now so widely known among libra- 
rians that his office is overwhelmed with let- 
ters from every part of the country asking for 
many kinds of advice in this new work with 
the foreign-born. Thus there is being built up 
a dependable bureau of information and ad- 
vice, the facilities of which should be still 
better known. But here comes in the difficulty. 

It is the intention that only expert advice shall 
be given. This requires work often involving 
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expense far beyond mere office charges. The 
bibliographies cannot hope to repay even the 
expense of printing; and the work has been 
continuing not only without remuneration to 
Mr. Carr, but with a large deficit, which in 
great part he has met personally. This is not 
as it should be. If the libraries would follow 
their own interests and place liberal orders 
for the society’s publications, it would soon be 
self-supporting. 

The society is not a commercial venture; it 
is a membership corporation, organized under 
a charter from the state of New York. The 
work needs support for its rapid and efficient 
extension. Librarians should not merely 
know more about the opportunities and help 
which the society offers, but they should them- 
selves give that help which will make the 
prompt development of the work possible 
There is a new and widespread interest in the 
undertaking. Following Mr. Carr’s address 
at Asbury Park last summer, he has received 
innumerable lecture engagements and invita- 
tions from many parts of the country, either 
directly from librarians or upon their sugges 
tion. 

All the books published so far are very 
moderate in price. A careful trial of them 
will prove their value; and all of them except 
the bibliographies pay a profit that is a direct 
support to the enterprise. I am convinced that 
if librarians buy these little books as freely 
as their interests require, the publications 
will soon pay for themselves, and enable 
Mr. Carr and his organization to proceed with 
the issue of others for which librarians are 
clamoring. We have found all the books of 
great use in work with foreign populations in 
New York, and we have ordered them in large 
quantities in the past, and expect to continue 
to do so in the future. Will not other libra- 
ries do likewise, in accordance with their 
needs, so that this very important work may 
be continued and encouraged ? 

E. H. AnpDerRson 
New York Public Library. 


Library Calendar 


Feb. 12. Pennsylvania Library Club. 

Feb. 21. Western Massachusetts Library Club 
Public Library, West Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mar. 2-3. New Jersey Library Association, 


Pennsylvania Library Club. Join 
meeting, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic 
City. 
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British Columbia Legislative Library, Victoria, B.C. 


Snead Standard Stack with Solid Paneled Ends; Extra Wide 

Bottom Shelves; Booklift in Stack Compartment; Ornamental 

Railings and Facia; Marble Flooring and Stair Treads. 

Let Us Solve Your Book Storage Problems 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Inc. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) = TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


i 9 pHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 
Ss HIGGINS DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
at OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Ete. 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal-so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Braaches: Chicago and London 4-275 :~“Nimth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and _not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


gewoon QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


READY! 
Chivers’ 1916 Catalog for Public Libraries 


Offering 
Twelve Thousand selected books Standard and new fiction 


Adult and Juvenile replacemants 

Contains data of special interest to librarians 

Lists best editions, and reprints, etc. 

Gives publishers, published price, and price in Chivers’ Three 
Styles of Binding : 


No. |: Half Leather. No. 2: Full Buckram. No. 3: Reinforced in Publishers’ Covers 
Sent Free to Librarians Upon Request 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 


The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 
mand the lowest possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 
New books are on our tables the day of publication. 
Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. : 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: . 
24 Bedtord St. Strand 4 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


q Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


@ The magazine is not mutilated inlany way, and the 
printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly. 


Send for illustrated catalog giving full description 


GAYLORD BROS. 
506'/. South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in | 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to wd and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) post free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Ww. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMER, LOHDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 
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THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one ck or a number of thin magazines 
Made ina all sizes and styles of binding 


Wm. G. Jounston & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the * Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as “the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 


3 General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST . e ttsb 
THE rs a WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bick Naegazine Binders 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


67 Taylor Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


start the year with 


“NELBCO SYSTEM” 


Empire Library Bindery Co., Inc. Ohio Library Bindery Co. 
ndustrial Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 24 Noble Court, Cleveland, Ohio 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its er a cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinforce 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE IN 


BOOKBINDING ror LIBRARIES at NOMINAL COST 


Our magazine holders are the simplest and best on the market at a price that will surprise you 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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BOOKS ‘OFFERED LIBRARIANS: 


If you are in need of substitutes or assist- 
ants for either temporary or permanent posi- 
New York City tions, let us know. We are ready to fill 

(The following titles will be sent to any library upon & library positions of all kinds. 


request, without charge, but ten cents m Stamps must THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
»¢ inclosed to cover cost of wrapping. The erial 
52a Myrick Bldg. Springfield, Mass. 


will then be sent transportation collect 


Boston: Industrial school for crippled and deformed A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD r 


Russell Sage on Library, 130 East 22d St., 


children Ann, rpts. Nos. 2, 4, 10-17, inclusive 

(1506-1911) 
oston *rison Discipline Society. Ann. rpts. Nos 
Great Brit. Board of Trade. Rpt. on collective agree no matter on what subject. Write us. 

ments between employers and workpeople in the We can get you any book ever published 

United Kingdom. 1910. Please state wants. When in England call 


a a Congre ss = School Hygiene. Proceedings and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 


Liverpool Economic & Statistical Soc. Publication 


How the casual labourer lives. 1909. Street,- Birmingham, England. 

Philadelphia: Committee on school lunches of the 
home & school league. Ann. rpts. Nos. 2, 3 and 4 3 
(ioti—14). 

Nat. Conf. of (¢ — and Correction. Proceedings ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE sy 
1898, 1907-08 and } 

New York City Charity Organization Soc. Publi 561 Third Avenue % F 
cation Emergency relief after the Washington NEW YORK CITY 
Place fire, N. Y., March 25, di B k 

New York City. Commissioner of pub. charities and can inavian oo Ss 4 

irrectio os. 10 an 86 d 
New York City. Mayor's push cart commission. Re LISTS FREE YZ 


port 1906 
New York City Met. Board of health. Aun. rpt 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


New York City. Charities directory 1914 and rors 
New York State. Board of Charities. Ann. rpt. 1875 maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
1888 inclusive Department. Write for our special Bargain 
New York State. Conf. of charities and correction Lists and send us your “Book Wants We 
i carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
ative manual. 1879, °S1, "82 New Catalogues just issued 
"84, 106 , and 1908. 
New York State. Pretation Commission Rpt. and SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


procee dings Nos. 1-5 inclusive, 7 and 8 (1907-11, 132 East 23rd Street 3 New York, N. Y. 


and 


Isles ond., Trench 


United States Industrial Relation Commission. First Custom bouse Broke ts 


ann. rpt., 1914 


organization. Lond., Macmillan & 16 Beaver New York 
Williams, R. The Liverpool docks problem. Liver 

pool Economic and Statistical Soc., 191 Importations of tate and Works of Art con- 
Wines, E. C. State of prisons and of child-saving signed t> us will receive careful attention. 


institutions. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1880 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
LIBRARY-TRAINED young lady, of seven years’ * 
experience as cataloger, wishes to change position: 3S 


New England preferred. Address “P. H. C.,” care of 5 


LIBRARY TOURNAL, 


HELP WANTED ALF rate subscriptions 


LIBRARIAN WANTED for the medical library of | to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 

stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or his Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself sub- 
scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 


MODERN FILING 


“overs all modern office systems. Published by the world’s 
leans makers of office systems and filing devices, and written | | 
out of their rich experience. 100 pp., illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 | 
Canada, $1.50.) 


Ce, YAWMAN-- FRBE MFG.©. 


212 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches and Agents in all principal cities. 
Makers of ““Y and E* Filing Devices and Office Systems. 
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E make Library Bookbinding a 
Specialty and supervise all our 
work. 
Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Elements of 
Bibliography 


By Louis N. Feipel 


In this pamphlet, which is 
a reprint from the October, 
1916, Papers of the Society, 
the author has given in a 
clear and systematic way the 
elements of bibliography. 

Every librarian, student of 
literature, and private col- 
lector should have a copy. It 
has been issued at a price of 
52 cents postpaid, 38 pages, 
Svo. paper. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


“QUALITY FIRST” 


BOOK BINDING 


Twenty years’ experience for 


Public Libraries 


(All Through the Country) 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Ill. 


Russian and Yiddish 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 


Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all information 
gladly furnished. 


MAX N. MAISEL_ :: Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer. 424 Grand St., New York | 


CATALOGING RULES 
ON CARDS 


compiled by 


HELEN TURVILL 


Simplified rules adopted by 
the Library School of the 
University of Wisconsin 


Printed on 3 x 5 cards 
New edition 


Per set $2.50 Guides 50. Case 50 


Library Supplies Department 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison Wisconsin 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOT 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 


“Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N_ Y. 


BINDERS’ CLOTHS 
*Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BINDING 
*The Book a ms Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago 
Brabant’ & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Burgmeier Book 1909-10 North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particular: 

*Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 “Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Democratic Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

"WG. Johnston & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*New England Library Bindery Co , Springfield, Mass. 

Northwestern Bindery, ru. 

“Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 

Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
rge H., Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 


*The Barrett Bindery Co., Chi Til. 
*Buchan Sales Co., Newark, N ny 

*Gaylord Brothers, 

The Holden Patent Cover Co., Mass. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 
many. 
*Baker’s Great Birmingham, Eng. 
*Baker & Taylor Co ew York. 
*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*Noble and Noble, New York |<. "J ks). 
*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, 
a Stuart & Co. (Leary’ s Book aac, Ninth St. 
below Market, Philadelphia. 
McClurg & Co. , Chicago. 
McDevitt: Wilson's, Inc., New York. 
*Henry Malkan, New York. 
Paul Patterson, 19 No. rath Street, Phila., Pa. 
Max N. Maisel, N.Y. (Russian and Yiddish.) 
*Bernard Quaritch, London, Eng. 
. E. Schulte, New York. 
*Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
*H_ Sotheran & Co. 
*G. E. Stechert & te w York. 
*John Wanamaker, Phibbdciphin and New York. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
“Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, S use, we 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Glohe-Wernicke Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chi 

*A. C. McClurg & Co., ats-aat Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Ti. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE 
TABS 


| Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling. 


INDEX CARDS. 


| *Democratic Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
| *Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
| °A. & cClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INDEXERS AND CATALOGERS 
The Indexers, Miss Julia E. Elliott, Director, 5526 
So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


INES, MUCILAGE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Bree, Syracuse, 
gins & a7 St., Brooklyn. 
ohaston Pittsburgh, b 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING AND 


DUPLICATOR 
The Schapiro h Mie” meg West Broadway, N. Y. 
Yawman Erbe , Rochester, N. NY. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 
a S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
d back numbers. 


MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


| The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PAMPHLET CASES. 


| *Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 
*Hammond Typewriting Co., 69th to 7oth Sts, East 
River, G 
*See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


Saal: Dol han 


Noble and Noble, 31.33.35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. a List for Offer. 


Secondhand and New. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book | N. Y. 


Wholesale Booksellers, 


Blessi 
Boston 


Forcien Boo New 


Burnham Book Store Mass. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of 
Periodical’ Sets in 

Cadmus Book Shop, EW th St., New York. 

Caspar, C. N., Co., Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chivers Book Bindi Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 At = Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, The Arthur H. Co., Cleveland: Americana, 
Civil War, Arctic, South and Central America, 
y, Periodical Sets, News- 


pers, 
Clar Ww 128 West Si St., New York. 


Crawford, 
phia, Pa. His- 


Foley, P. 
Franklin Philadel 
edical. 
Bookshop, sa Park St. Boston, 


tory, Americana, Old 
116 Union St., vidence, 


36 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St., New York City. 


eld, Mass. 


umphrey, G. ing 
Hudson ook 25 
(Americana.) 
eating, The H, R., Co., 
Huston, J- Exchange ortland, Me. 
Boston. 


Lauriat, St. 
& Weary Boo tore), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 
Lemcke 30 a7th St., New York. 
Llebeck, F, 8g 63d Chicago, III. 
Co., Publishers and 
ture, A.C. Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, Wilton E, Ohio 


t., Chicago. 

ison’s, Inc., 
shers’ 
Books Subscription Sets. 

McGirr’s State House Book 
Prints Autographs. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Americana, General History, Science, logy.) 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Matthews, L. S., & Co. 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

The seats 5 Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H. 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. 

Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark Se Chicago, Ill. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. 

Putnam's G. P., Publishers, 2 West asth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Putnam’s of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 2 West 4sth St., New York; 

24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 

Robinson, E. on 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Rosenbach 1320 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
English Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 a3d St. New York. 
(Americana, General Theology.) 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-Print 
Books a specialty, 127 E, a3d St., New York. 

State House 2a: S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 

Seen, C., Co., Inc., a9-35 West 3ad St, New 


various languages.) 


go Church St., New York, 
Old, New and Rare 


, 2a1 S. Fifth St., 
rly legal, etc., Books, 


Torch Press Book op, Cedar Ra uo Towa. 
nion Libra: ssociation, ift ew 
York. (Ameri ican and English Remsindase. 
anamaker, Philadelphia” and New York. 
New Boo Remainders and Rare Books. 
E. Weyhe 78 Lexington 4 Ave., New York, Architec- 
ture, F and Applied Arts, Prints. 


FOREIGN. 
Baer, Joseph & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Baker's Great Booksh » 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
Blackwe d sr Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
ckwe and Broa 
(Theol lassical and General.) 
lake, W. - Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
pplates in Mexico or about Mexico.) 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
York. Scandinavian books 
Brill ~ Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
ollan 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd. 350 Oxford St., London, Eng. 
Se Scarce, Fine and neral.) 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Bath, England. 
Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natural 
History ‘and Scientific. 
Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, 


. England. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1:1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 

Fock, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. m, Karistr 11, Berlin, N, W. 6 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Liaden, Berlin. 

(Rare ks and Mss., Science.) 
Henry, Genealogical Record Office and Book 
1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
» Eng. (Family histories, Pedigrees, Ameri- 
cana, Researches made.) 
Harrassowitz, Otto, rstrasse 14, Leipzig, Germany. 
Hiersemann, Karl .» Kénigstrasse 29. Leipzig, 
Germany. 
Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London. 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 


Lene & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
ork. 


Litesieto Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
rance. 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. ialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and 

Morton, ea. 7. t Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 

‘catalogs on all subjects looued frequently; 
on request.) 
Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Rgocingies, 
ndon. Secondhand and Rare Books. 
branches. Catalogues mailed regularly. State 
requirements. 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 

Olschki, Leo S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 

seller, Florence Italy. (Amesicana, Incunabula, 

Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, stical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 

London, England. 

ae George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 

Sotheran, 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert 151-155 W. asth New 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 

. C. (Americana and Economics.) 


aaa... Em., to Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


ag, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) ie as oo 
= 
ay 
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TEN BARGAINS IN 
STANDARD SETS 


STODDARD’S LECTURES. 15 vols., lea......... 
IRVING (WASHINGTON) WORKS. 15 vols., 8vo., cloth, 5.50 
DUMAS (ALEXANDRE) WORKS. 25 vols., 8vo, 4% lea., 


ELIOT (GEORGE) WORKS. Personal Edition, 12 vols., 
VOLTAIRE COMPLETE WORKS. Edition de la Pacif- 
| WAVERLEY NOVELS. Sir Walter Scott. Household Edition. 
| 52 vols., 12mo, cloth, Boston, 1857............. 13.00 | 
| RUSKIN (JOHN) WORKS. 24 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 
| THACKERAY (WM. M.) COMPLETE WORKS. 30 
| vols., in 15, cloth, N. Y., nd. .......ecceceseeeese 9.00 

| WARNER (CHARLES D.) COMPLETE WORKS. 
| Backlog Edition. 15 vols., cloth, N. Y., 1904 .......... 12.50 
| LOWELL (JAMES RUSSELL) COMPLETE WORKS. 
Standard Library Edition. 11 vols., cloth, N.Y. ....... 


| INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON{REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED | 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


42 Broadway and 55 New Street 


HENRY MALKAN 
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| Bookstore New York City 


